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PREFACE- 



The teachers of English in China are generally 
struck with the unsuitableness of the text-books in use. 
These books are either from America or England. 
They are written on the assumption that English is the 
student's native language. Therefore all the idiomatic 
and grammatical difficulties are at once presented to his 
mind without any attempt to help him ove^rcome them. 
Besides, much of. the subject-matter contained in such 
books, however simple it may be to an English-speak- 
ing child, is beyond the conception of the Chinese 
student. 

To obviate these difficulties, in the preparation of 
this series of six books, the editors introduced numerous 
notes in Chinese, explaining the difficult passages and 
idiomatic expressions. The meaning of the words is 
also explained in Chinese in the vocabulary. This 
part of the work was done under the supervision of 
Mr. Zee Zung Zien, a graduate of St. John's University, 
Shanghai. 

In the selection of the material the compiler 
endeavoured to suit the mental requirements of the 
Chinese students, who are comparatively matured before 
beginning to study English. Hence childish descrip- 
tions of familiar objects, animals, etc., have been 
omitted, while inventions, discoveries, biographies, 
historical facts, etc., have been introduced. A peculiar 
feature about this series is that about twenty-five pet 
cent of the reading matter deals with Chinese life, 
history, literature, etc. 

F. F. S. 
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THIRD READER. 



I. ALEXANDER'S FIRST TRIUMPH. 

1. Philonicus the Thessalian brouglit the 
horse Bucephalus to Philip, offering to sell him 
for thirteen talents ; but when the attendants went 
into the field to try him, they found him so very 
vicious and unmanageable that he reared up when 
they endeavoured to mount him, and would not so 
much as endure the voice of any of them. 

2. Philip was displeased at their bringing 
him so wild and ungovernable a horse, and bade 
them take him away; but as they were leading 
him away as wholly intractable and useless, 
Alexander, who stood by, said, "What an ex- 
cellent horse do they lose, for want of skill and 
spirit to manage him ! ' ' 

3. Philip at first took no notice of the words 
of his son ; but when he heard him repeat the same 
thing several times, and saw that he was much 
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vexed that the horse should be sent away, he 
said, "Do you reproach those that are older than 
yourself, as if you knew more and were better able 
than they to manage the horse ? ' ' 

4. "L,et me try him," he said, "I will 
manage him better than others do. ' ' 

5. "And if you do not," said Philip, "what 
will you forfeit for your rashness ? ' ' 

6. "I will pay the whole price of the horse," 
said Alexander. 

7. At this the entire company fell to 
laughing ; but as soon as the agreement was settled 
amongst them, Alexander immediately ran to the 
horse, and, taking hold of the bridle, turned him 
directly towards the sun, having, it seems, observed 
that the animal was disturbed and frightened by 
the motion of his own shadow 

8. Then the youth, letting him go forward 
a little, still keeping the rein in his hand, and 
stroking him gently when he found him growing 
eager and fiery, let fall his upper garment softly, 
and with one nimble leap securely mounted him. 
When he was seated, little by little he drew in the 
bridle, and curbed him without either striking or 
spurring him. Presently, when he found hinl 
free from all rebelliousness and only impatient 
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for the course, lie let liim go at full speedy inciting 
him now with a commanding voice, and urging him 
also with his heel. 

9. Philip and his friends looked on at first 
in silence and anxiety for the result, till, seeing 
Alexander turn at the end of his career, and come 
back rejoicing and triumphant at what he had 
performed, they all burst out into acclamations of 
applause. His father shedding tears, it is said, 
for joy, kissed him as he came down from his 
horse, and in his transport exclaimed, "Oh, my 
son, look thee out a kingdom zvortky of thyself, for 
Macedonia is too small for thee ! ' ' 

10. After this, considering his son to be of a 
temper easy to be led to duty by reason, but by no 
means to be compelled, Philip always endeavoured 
to persuade him rallier than to command or force 
him. He saw that the instruction of his son was 
too difi&cult and important to be wholly trusted to 
the ordinary masters in music and poetry, and that 
it required, in the words of Sophocles, ^f he rudder'' s 
guidance and the curb''s restraint.'''' 

11. He therefore sent for Aristotle, the most 
learned philosopher of his time, and rewarded him 
with a munificence becoming the care he took to 
teach his son. Alexander gained from him not 
only moral and political knowledge, but was also 
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instructed in those more profound branches of 
science wticli tliey did not communicate to common 
scholars. 

From "Plutarch's Lives." 



il. STEAM. 



1. Steam is like air in tliree ways. It is 
very thin; it is very elastic — that is, it has great 
springiness ; and you cannot see it. Now perhaps 
you will say that this last is not true, and that we 
often see steam puffing out of a steam engine or 
out of a tea-kettle. But this that we see is not 
really steam ; it is not like the steam that is in the 
boiler of the engine or in the tea-kettle. It is a 
cloud of fog that the steam has turned into when 
it is cooled by the air. It is just like common fog 
except that it is hot. Real steam you cannot see 
as you see this. 

2. Ix)ok at the spout of a tea-kettle when the 
water in it is boiling quite fast. Close to the end 
of the spout, for half an inch or more, you cannot 
see the steam fog at all. There is a stream oj 
steam coming out as fast as it can; but the air 
about it has not yet had a chance to change it into 
fog. The steam must spread out a little first. 
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When it begins to spread out, the cool air makes 
• the particles of steam form into companies^ and it is 
a great many of these companies together that you 
see in the cloud of steam, as it is called, that comes 
from a steam engine or from a tea-kettle. 

3. There is a great deal of force in steam. 
It is steam that moves the locomotive, and that 
causes the great steamship to plough its way 
through the water. Sometimes it shows its power 
in destruction, as when it bursts a boiler. 

4. Now what is it that makes steam so 
powerful? To understand this, look at a locomo- 
tive when it is standing still with its boiler full of 
steam. A valve is opened, and out rushes the 
steam, spreading itself, and turning into a cloud 
of fog. It is this trying to spread itself, or to 
expand, that makes steam so powerful. If the 
valve were not opened the boiler might explode ; 
for, as the steam is not used to move the locomo- 
tive, it keeps all the time increasing in the boiler. 
The force with which it rushes out when the valve 
is opened shows how much power it exerts in 
trying to expand. 

5 . You see the same thing in the rattling of 
the lid of the tea-kettle when the water in it is 
boiling. The steam which is made has not room 
in the tea-kettle to expand. It escapes, therefore, 
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wherever it can; and, if the water boils so fast 
that the steam cannot escape from the spout, it- 
will keep lifting the lid and puffing out there. 

6. There is always a safety valve to a steam 
engine. This is commonly kept shut by a weight 
which is upon it. But when there comes to be a 
great deal of steam in the boiler, it has expansive 
power enough to raise the valve, and so some of 
the steam escapes. This prevents the boiler from 
bursting, and hence the valve is called a safety 
valve. 

7. Now if there happens to be a weak place 
in the boiler, and the weight on the valve is heavier 
than it should be, the -weak place will be likely to 
give way rather than the valve, and an explosion 
is sure to follow. Many boilers burst in this way. 

8. Sometimes a boiler is carelessly allowed 
to become nearly empty, and then the fire makes 
it very hot. When more water is let into it, a 
great deal of steam is made all at once. This 
expands suddenly, and with such great force that 
the boiler gives way. You can understand how 
this is if you see a little water dropped upon red- 
hot iron. A great cloud of steam arises, spreading 
itself in the air, and you can see that if this 
were pent up, it would make a strong pressure in 
trying to get free. 
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9. It takes but little water to make a great 
deal of steam. Tkis explains an explosion that 
once happened in a cannon foundry in London. 
There happened to be some water in one of the 
moulds, and therefore, when the melted metal was 
poured into it, this water was at once made into 
steam ; and this steam, in trying to get free, made 
such an explosion as to blow tip the whole foundr}'. 
Perhaps you can hardly believe that so little water 
could do so much when turned suddenly into 
steam. But you must remember that the steam 
occupies, if set free, seventeen hundred times as 
much room as the water does from which it is 
made. It tries to get this room, and in doing so 
it exerts great force, and often does a great deal 
of harm. 

WORTHINGTON HoOKER. 



lil. DON QUIXOTE AND THE GIANTS. 

1. In the meantime Don Quixote tampered 
with a neighbouring labourer, an honest man, but 
of a very shallow brain, to whom he said so much, 
and made so many jair promises, that at last the 
poor silly clown consented to go with him and 
be his squire. Don Quixote failed not to tell him 
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that it was likely such an adventure would present 
itself as might secure him the conquest of some 
island, and then the squire might promise himself 
to be made governor of the place. Allured with 
these large promises and many others, Sancho 
Panza (for that v/as the name of the fellow) 
forsook his wife and children to be his neighbour's 
squire. 

2. This done, Don Quixote made it his 
business to furnish himself with money, to which 
purpose, selling one house, mortgaging anotherj 
and losing by all, he at last got a pretty good sum 
together. He also borrowed a target from a friend, 
and having patched up his headpiece and beaver as 
well as he could, he gave his squire notice of the 
day and hour when he intended to set out, that 
he also might furnish himself with what he 
thought necessary, but above all he charged him 
to provide himself with a wallet, — whicB Sancho 
promised to do, saying he would also /cake his ass, 
for he was not used to travel much afoot. 

3. The mentioning of the ass made the noble 
knight pause awhile; he mused and pondered 
whether he had ever read of any knight-errant 
whose squire used to ride upon an ass, but he 
could not remember any. However, he gave him 
leave to bring his ass, hoping to mount him more 
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honourably on the first opportunity by unhorsing 
any discourteous knight whom he should meet. 

4. This being done, Sancho Panza, without 
bidding either his wife or his children good-bye, 
and Don Quixote, without taking any more notice 
of his housekeeper or of his niece, stole out of the 
village one night, and made such haste that by 
break of day they thought themselves out of reach, 
should they happen to be pursued. As for Sancho 
Panza, he rode like a patriarch, with his huge 
canvas knapsack and his leathern bottle, having a 
great desire to see himself governor of the island 
which his master had promised him. 

5. "I beseech your worship, Sir Knight- 
Errant," said he as they jogged on, "be sure you 
don't forget what you promised me about the 
island ; for I daresay I shall make shift to govern 
it, let it be never so big." 

6. "Recommend the matter to Providence," 
returned Don Quixote; '"''''twill be sure to give 
what is most expedient for thee." 

7. As they went on they discovered some 
thirty or forty windmills in the plain, and as soon 
as the knight had spied them, "Fortune," cried 
he, "directs our affairs better than we could have 
wished, lyook yonder, Sancho! there are at least 
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tliirty outrageous giants, whom I intend to encoun- 
ter; and having deprived them of life, we will 
enrich ourselves with their spoils, for they are 
lawful prize. " 

8. * ' What giants? " quoth Sancho. 

9. "Those whom thou seest yonder," an- 
swered Don Quixote, "with their long extended 
arms. Some of that detested race have arms two 
leagues in length." 

10. "Pray, look better, sir," quoth Sancho: 
" those things yonder are not giants but windmills, 
and the arms are their sails, which, being whirled 
about by the wind, make the mill go." 

11. " ' Tis a sign," cried Don Quixote, that 
thou art but little acquainted with adventures ! I 
tell thee they are giants ; and therefore, if thou art 
afraid, go aside and say thy prayers, for I am 
resolved to engage in combat with them all." 

12. This said, he clapped spurs to his horse, 
without giving ear to his squire, who bawled out to 
him and assured him that they were windmills and 
no giants. But he was so fully possessed with his 
own opinion, he did not so much ' as hear his 
squire ; nor was he sensible of what they were, 
although he was already very near them. 

13. "Stand, cowards!" cried he, as loud 
as he could, ''''stand your ground, and fly not 
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basely from a single knight who dares encounter 
you all." 

14. At the same time the wind rising, the 
mill sails began to move, which Don Quixote spied, 
"Base wretches," cried he, "though you move a 
hundred arms, you shall pay /or your arrogance." 

15. Then covering himself with his shield 
and couching his lance, he rushed with Rozinanie''s 
utmost speed upon the first windmill, and running 
his lance into the sail, the wind whirled it about 
with such swiftness that the rapidity of the niotion 
broke the lance into shivers, and hurled away both 
knight and horse along with it till down they fell, 
rolling a good way off in the field. 

16. Sancho Panza rode as fast as his ass 
could run to help his master, whom he found lying 
on the field and not able to stir. 

17. Did not I give your worship fair warn- 
ing?" cried he; "did not I tell you they were 
windmills, and that nobody could think otherwise 
unless he had also windmills in his head? " 

18. "Peace, friend Sancho," replied Don 
Quixote ; ' * there is nothing so subject to the changes 
of Fortune as war. I am verily persuaded that the 
magician who carried away my study and my 
books has turned these giants into windmills, to 
deprive me of the honour of the victory ; but in the 
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end all his wiles shall prove vain against the edge 
of my sword." 

19. ' ' So let it be," replied Sancho, 

20. And heaving him up again upon his legs, 
once more the knight mounted poor Rozinante, 
who was half disjointed with his fall. 

Cervantes. 



IV. THE LOST BROTHER. 

1. In Honan there lived a man named 
Change who originally belonged to Shantung. 
His wife had been seized and carried off by the 
soldiery during the period when Ching Nan's 
troops were overrunning the latter province, and 
as he was frequently in Honan on business^ he 
finally settled there and married a Honan wife, by 
whom he had a son named Na. By and by this 
wife died, and he took another who bore him a son 
named Ch''eng. The last-named lady was from the 
Niu family, and she was a very malicious woman. 
So jealous was she of Na that she treated him like 
a slave or a beast of the field, giving him only 
the coarsest food, and making him cut a large 
bundle of wood every day. If he failed to do this, 
she would beat and abuse him iu the most shameful 
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manner. On the other hand, she secretly reserved 
all the tit-bits for Ch'eng, and also sent him to 
school. As Ch'eng ^r^ze/ up, and began to under- 
stand the meaning oi filial piety and brotherly love, 
he could not bear this treatment of his elder 
brother, and spoke privately to his mother about 
it ; but she woitld pay no heed to what he said. 

2. One day, when Na was on the hill doing 
his work, a violent storm came on, and he took 
shelter under a cliff. However, by the time it was 
over the sun had set, and he began to feel hungry. 
So, shouldering his bundle, he wended his way 
home, where his stepmother, displeased with the 
small quantity of wood he hud brought, refused to 
give him anything to eat. Quite overcome with 
hu nger, Na went in and lay down ; and when 
Ch'eng came from school, and saw the state he was 
in, he asked him if he was ill. Na replied that he 
was only hungry, and then told his brother the 
whole story. Whereupon Ch'eng' coloured up and 
went away, returning shortly with some cakes, 
which he offered to Na. 

3. "Where did you get them?" asked the 
latter. 

4. "Oh," replied Ch'eng, "I stole some 
flour and got a neighbour's wife to make them lot 
me. Eat away, and don't talk." 
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5. Na ate them up; but begged Hs brother 
not to do this again, as he might get himself into 
trouble. "I shan't die," added he, " if I only get 
one meal a day. ' ' 

6. "You are not strong," rejoined Ch'eng, 
"and you shouldnH cut so much wood as you do." 

7. Next day, after breakfast, Ch'eng slipped 
away to the hills, and arrived at the place where 
Na was occupied with his usual task, to the great 
astonishment of the latter, who inquired what he 
was going to do. 

8. "To help you cut wood," replied Ch'eng. 

9. "And who sent you? " asked his brother. 

10. "No one," said he; "I came of my own 
accord. ' ' 

11. "Oh," cried Na, "you canH do this 
work ; and even if you can, you must not. Run 
along home again." 

12. Ch'eng, however, remained, aiding his 
brother with his hands and feet alone, but declaring 
that on the morrow he would bring an axe. Na 
tried to stop him, and found that he had already 
hurt his finger and worn his shoes into holes ; so 
be began to cry, and said, "If you don't go home 
directly, I'll kill myself with my axe." Ch'eng 
then went away, his brother seeing him half wa^ 
home. 
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13. In the evening Na called at Ch'eng's 
school, and told the master that his brother was a 
delicate boy, and should not be allowed to go to the 
hills, where, he said, were fierce tigers and wolves. 
The master replied that he did not know where 
Ch'eng had been all the morning, but that he had 
caned him for playing truant. Na further pointed 
out to Ch'eng that by not doing as he had told 
him, he had been beaten. Ch'eng laughed, and 
said he had not been beaten. The very next day 
off he went again, and this time with a hatchet. 

14. "I told you not to come," cried Na, 
much alarmed. Why have you done so?" 

15. Ch'eng made no reply, but set to work 
chopping wood with such energy that the perspira- 
tion poured down his face ; and when he had cut 
about a bundle he went away without sa3dng a 
word. The master caned him again, and then 
Ch'eng told him how the matter stood. After that 
the teacher became 7^// of admiration for his pupil's 
kind behaviour and no longer prevented him from 
going. His brother, however, frequently urged 
him not to come, though without the slightest 
success. 

16. One day, when they went with a number 
Df others to cut wood, a tiger rushed down from the 
hills upon them. The wood-cutters hid themselveSj 
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and the tiger seizing Cli'eng, ran off with him in 
his mouth. Ch'eng's weight caused the tiger to 
move slowly, and Na, rushing after them, hacked 
away at the tiger's flanks with his axe. The pain 
only made the tiger hurry off, and in a few minutes 
they were out of sight. 

17. Overwhelmed with grief, Na went back 
to his comrades, who tried to sooth him ; but he 
said, "My brother was no ordinary brother, and 
besides, he died for me; why, then, should I live?" 
Here, seizing his hatchet, he made a great chop at 
his own neck. His companions prevented him 
from doing further injury to himself. The wound, 
however, was over an inch deep, and the blood 
was flowing so copiously that Na became faint, 
and seemed at the point of death. They tore 
their clothes, bandaged Na's neck, and carried him 
home. 

18. His stepmother cried bitterly, and cursed 
him, saying, "You have killed my son, and now 
you go and cut your neck in this make-believe kind 
of way.'''' 

19. "Don't be angry, mother," replied Na. 
"Now that my brother is dead, I will not live." 

20. He then threw himself on the bed ; but 
the pain of his wound was so great that he could 
not sleep, and day and night he sat leaning agrunsi 
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tlie wall in tears. His father, fearing that he, too, 
would die, went every now and then and gave him 
a little nourishment ; but his wife cursed him for 
doing it. At length Na refused all food, and in 
three days he fainted. 

21. Na was in a trance for two days, and 
when he recovered he said that Ch'eng was not 
dead. When his neck was quite healed, he said to 
his father, ' ' I am going away to seek for my 
brother throughout the whole world. If I do not 
find him, do not expect to see me again, but I pray 
you regard me as dead^ His father drew him 
aside and wept bitterly. However, he would not 
interfere with his son's wishes, and Na accordingly 
set out on his journey. 

22. Whenever he came to a large town or 
populous place he used to ask for news of Ch'eng. 
By and by, when his money was all spent, he 
begged his way on foot. A year had passed before 
he reached Nanking^ and his clothes were all in 
tatters — as ragged as a quail's tail — when suddenly 
he met some ten or a dozen horsemen, so he drew 
away to the roadside. Among them was a gentle- 
man of about forty, who appeared to be a mandarin, 
with a number of attendants. One young man en 
a small palfrey eyed Na closely, and stopped his 
steed. Jumping off, he cried out, "Are you not 
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my brother?" Na raised his head, and found that 
Ch'eng stood before him. The brothers burst into 
tears, and at length Ch'eng said, "My brother, 
how is it you have strayed so far as this?" Na 
told him the circumstances, at which he was much 
affected. Ch'eng's companions went and informed 
the mandarin, who ordered one of his attendants to 
give up his horse to Na, thus they rode together 
back to the mandarin's house. 

23. Ch'eng then told his brother how the 
tiger carried him away, and how he was thrown 
down in the road, where he passed a whole night; 
also how the mandarin, Mr. Chang^i saw him there 
and set to work and brought him round again. 
Also how Mr. Chang took him to his home, cured 
him of his wounds, and adopted him. As he was 
talking, Mr. Chang came in, and Na thanked him 
for all his kindness. While they were chatting 
together, the mandarin asked Na about his family 
in Honan. 

24. "There is only my father," replied Na, 
"and he is a Shantung man." 

25. "What is the name of your father's 
native place? " asked Mr. Chang. 

26. "I have heard that it was in the 
Tungchang District^'''' replied Na. 
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27. "Then we are from tlie same place," 
cried the mandarin. "Why did your father go 
away to Honan?" 

28. "His first wife," said Na, "was carried 
off by soldiers, and my father lost everything he 
possessed ; so, being in the habit of trading in 
Honan, he determined to settle down there fo7 
good:' 

29. The mandarin then asked what his 
father's other name was. When he heard it, he 
sat for some time staring at Na, and at length 
hurried away within. In a few moments out came 
an old lady, and she asked Na if he was Chang 
Ping Chih's grandson. On his replying in the 
affirmative, the old lady wept, and turning to Mr. 
Chang, said, "These two are your younger 
brothers." And then she explained to Na and 
Ch'eng as follows : 

30. "Three years after my marriage with 
your father, I was carried off to the north and 
made a slave in a mandarin's family. Six months 
afterwards your elder brother here was born, and 
in another six months the mandarin died. I have 
often thought of my native place, and have often 
sent people to inquire about my husband, but I 
could never hear anything of him. How should 
I know that he had gone to Honan?" Then 
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addressing Mr. Cliang, she continued, '■ That ivas 
rather a mistake of yours in adopting vour own 
bi-otker.^^ 

31. "He never told me anything about 
Shantung," replied Mr. Chang. "I suppose he 
was too young to remember the story ; and I only 
looked at the difference between our ages." 

32. Mr. Chang was very glad to have two 
young brothers ; and when he heard the story of 
their separation, proposed that they should all go 
back to their father. Mrs. Chang was afraid her 
husband would not care to receive her back ; but 
her eldest son said, ' ' We will cast oiir lot together^ 
all or none. How can there be a country where 
fathers are not valued ? " They sold their house 
and packed tip, and were soon on the way to Honan. 

33. When they arrived, Ch'eng went in first 
to tell his father, whose third wife had died since 
Na left, and who now was a desolate old widower. 
He was overjoyed to see Ch'eng again, and looking 
fondly at his son, burst into a flood of tears. 
Ch'eng told him his mother and brothers were 
outside, and the old man was prefectly transfixed 
with astonishment, unable either to cry or to 
laugh. Mr. Chang next appeared, followed by his 
mother, and the two old people wept for joy, the 
late solitary widower hardly knowing what to make 
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of the crowd of men and women servants that 
suddenly filled his house. Here Ch'eng, not seeing 
his mother, asked were she was; and when he 
heard she was dead, he fainted away, and did not 
come round for a good half hour. Mr. Chang 
found the money for building a fine house, and 
engaged a tutor for his two brothers. Horses 
pranced in the stables, and servants chattered in 
the hall — it was quite a large establishment. 



V ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

1. When Robinson Crusoe was nineteen 
years old, he wished to do what many other boys 
have done : he wanted to go to sea. 

2. He was tired of his quiet, peaceful home, 
and thought it would be a fine thing to travel all 
over the world. 

3. One day the son of the captain of a ship 
asked Crusoe to go with him to see what a sailor's 
life was like. The thoughtless youth started off 
at once^ without even bidding his father and 
mother good-bye. 

4. After sailing for many days, they encoun- 
tered a great storm, and the ship was thrown on a 
rgck, The sailors got into a boat and tried to row 
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to an island wliicli was near. But they were all 
drowned except Robinson Crusoe, who was washed 
high up on shore by a great wave. 

5. The next day, as the storm had gone 
down and the sea was calm, Crusoe swam out to 
the wrecked ship, to see what he could save. The 
poor fellow worked very hard and made a raft of 
boards and beams by tying them together with 
ropes. 




6. He brought back on his raft barrels of 
beef and pork, a chest of clothes, a great piece of 
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sail-cloth, some guns and tools, and powder and 
sh.ot. 

7. On the ship he found a dog and a cat 
alive ; and these he took ashore with him. He was 
glad to have even these companions. 

8. Then he built himself a house in a cave, 
with a wall of strong timber outside. To get in 
and out over the wall he made a ladder. This he 
could take into his house at night, and he felt 
safer from wild beasts than if he had had a door- 
way and a door. 

9. So now you see Robinson Crusoe had to 
live alone on this island, for he was the only man 
there. He had not a friend to talk to or to love ; 
and very lonely he was, you may be sure. 

10. There were a great many wild goats on 
this island. One day Crusoe caught a kid, he took 
it home with him, and tamed it. By and by, he 
had a whole flock of goats that he had caught and 
tamed. So he could have goat's meat and goat's 
milk whenever he pleased. He found a way to 
make butter and cheese, and he even made candles 
from goat's ta,llow. 

11. There were many large turtles on the 
seashore. These Crusoe used to catch by getting 
between them and the water, and turning them ovet 
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on their backs; for you kuow tliat when a turtle is 
turned on its back it cannot get up again. He 
found the flesh of these turtles very nice. 




12. But what pleased him most was that one 
day he caught a parrot. He took Poll to his home, 
and little by little he taught her to say many 
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pleasant words and sentences. Poll's voice was 
the only one the poor man heard for many weary 
years. 

13. In a bag that Crusoe brought from the 
ship, there were by chance a few grains of barley 
and rice. These were spilled on the ground by the 
door and forgotten. But after the rains, the rice 
and barley sprouted and grew; and in a year or 
two he had a large field of barley growing finely 
on his island. 

14. When the grain was ripe, he was puzzled 
as to how he should reap it. How do 5'^ou think 
he did it? He found a kind of sailor's*' sword 
called a cutlass that he had saved and by hard 
work he cut the grain with this. 

15. Crusoe had no mill to grind his grain 
in : so he pounded it in a great wooden bowl, ^vith 
a hard, heavy piece of wood. To bake his bread 
and boil his meat, he made pots and kettles of 
clay. To make these was a long and ,tiresome 
labour; but he had very great patience, 'and he 
succeeded at last. 

16. Robinson Crusoe thought he would like 
to have a boat in which to sail round his island. 
So he got out a grindstone which he had saved 
from the wreck ; and when he had ground his axe, 
he cut down a great cedar- tree. 
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17. Witli his axe lie shaped the trunk of this 
tree into the form of a boat. But when it was 
done, the poor fellow could not move it: so he 
had to go to work all over again and make a 
smaller one. 




18. By this time all the clothes he had saved 
in the chest were worn out. So he set to work 
and made himself a new suit out of the skins of 
goats. He even made himself a hat and an 
umbrella from these skins. 

19. For a long time Robinson Crusoe thought 
be was quite alone on the island ; but one day he 
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found ashes of a fire on the sand by the seashore, 
and in the ashes a number of human bones : for it 
seems that savages used to go there from distant 
islands to kill and eat the prisoners they had taken 
in war. 

20. Another day, soon after this, he saw 
smoke coming from the shore. He hid himself 
behind a tree and watched, and saw a number of 
these cannibals sitting round a fire eating a pri- 
soner. Another was lying close by, expecting 
every moment to be killed. 

21. All at once this poor man jumped up to 
try if he could not escape. He ran as fast as he 
could towards the wood where Robinson Crusoe 
lay hidden. Two of the savages ran after him. 
Crusoe made up his mind to save the poor fellow 
if he could. So he ran out from his hiding-place 
in the wood, and shot the two men who were 
running after the prisoner. 

22. This man whose life he thus saved be- 
came his servant and companion ; and a merry, 
faithful fellow he was. Crusoe named him Friday y 
because it was on a Friday that he saved his life. 

23. These two became very fond of each 
other. Crusoe made a goat-skin suit of clothes 
for Friday, and taught him how to use a gun. 
Little by little this poor savage learned to tallk 
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with Crusoe. At first lie could say only such 
words as "yes," and, "no," and "master;" but 
after a while he learned to speak very good English. 
With Friday's help Crusoe was now able to launch 
the large heavy boat he had made from the cedar- 
tree, and many a fine sail they had in it. 

24. The savages came again to the island the 
year after this, and again brought two prisoners 
with them to eat. Crusoe wanted to save the lives 
of these prisoners also ; so he told Friday to follow 
him. 

25. Taking two guns apiece, besides pistols 
and swords, they went boldly forward. Both fired 
at the savages, and Crusoe ran and cut the thongs 
that bound the prisoners. 

26. One of these was a white man, a 
Spaniard; the other was Friday's own father. 
Friday kissed him and unbound him and rubbed 
his limbs, and cried and laughed, and danced and 
sang for joy. 

27. It was not a lonely island for Robinson 
Crusoe after that. Besides his man Friday, there 
were Friday's father and the Spaniard for com- 
pany; and these men were very happy together, 
tilling their land, and hunting and fishing. They 
all looked to Crusoe as their chief. 
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28. Still, Crusoe wished very much to see 
his own country again before he died. So you 
may be sure that he was very glad when a ship 
came to the island, and he was able to return to 
his native land. 

29. At last Robinson Crusoe and his man 
Friday got safely to England. There Crusoe 
married and settled down ; and in his old age he 
would often tell his children the story of his life. 



VI. A CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR. 

1. There was once a child, who strolled 
about a good deal, and thought a number <?/ things. 
He had a sister, who was a child too, and his 
constant companion. These two used to wonder all 
day long. They wondered at the beauty of the 
flowers ; they wondered at the height and blueness 
of the sky; they Avondered at the depth of the 
bright water ; they wondered at the goodness and 
the power of God who made the lovely world. 

2. ' They used to say to one another some- 
times, supposing all the children upon earth were 
to die, would the flowers, and the water, and the 
sky be sorry? They believed they would be sorry. 
For, said they, the buds are the children of the 
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flowers, and the little playful streams that gambol 
down the hill-sides are the children of the water ; 
and the smallest bright specks playing at hide 
and seek in the sky all night must surely be 
the children of the stars ; and they would all be 
grieved to see their play-mates, the children of 
men no more. 

3. There was one clear shining star that used 
to come out in the sky before the rest, near the 
church spire ^ above the graves. It was larger and 
more beautiful, they thou.ght, than all the others, 
and every night they watched for it, standing hand 
in hand at a window. Whoever saw it first cried 
out, "I see the star!" And often they cried out 
both together, knowing so well when it would rise, 
and where. So they grew to be such friends with 
it, that, before lying down in their beds, they 
always looked out once again, to bid it good-night; 
and when they were ttirning round to sleep, they 
used to say, " God bless the star." 

4. But while the sister was still very yoting, 
oh very, very young, she drooped and came to be 
so very weak that she could no longer stand by 
the window at night; and then the child looked 
sadly out by himself^ and when he saw the star 
turned round and said to the patient pale face on 
the bed, "I see the star! " and then a smile would 
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come upon the face, and a little weak voice used to 
say, " God bless my brother and the star ! " 

5 . And so the time came all too soon ! wlien 
the child looked out alone, and when there was no 
face on the bed ; and when there was a little grave 
among the graves, not there before ; and when the 
star made long rays down towards him, as he saw 
it through his tears. 

6. Now these rays were so bright, and they 
seemed to make such a shining way from earth to 
heaven, that when the child went to his solitary 
bed, he dreamed about the star ; and dreamed 
that, lying where he was, he saw a train of 
people taken up that sparkling road by angels. 
And the star, opening, showed him a great world 
of light, where many more such angels waited to 
receive them. 

7. All these angels, who were waiting, turned 
their beaming eyes upon the people who were 
carried up into the star ; and soon came out from 
the long rows in which they stood, and fell upon 
the people's necks, and kissed them tenderly, and 
went away with them down avenues of light, and 
were so happy in their company, that lying in his 
bed he wept for joy. 

8. But, there were many angels who did not 
go with them, and among them one he knew. 
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The patient face tliat once liad lain upon tlie bed 
was glorified and radiant, but bis heart found out 
bis sister among all tbe bost. 

9. His sister's angel lingered near tbe 
entrance to tbe star, and said to tbe leader among 
tbose wbo bad brought tbe people thither: 

10. "Is my brother come?" 

11. And he said, "No." 

12. She was turning hopelessly away, when 
tbe child stretched out bis arms, and cried, " O, 
sister, I am here! Take me!" and then she 
turned her beaming eyes upon him, and it was 
night; and tbe star was shining in the room, 
making long rays down towards him as he saw it 
through bis tears. 

13. From that hour forth, tbe child looked 
out upon tbe star as the home be was to go to, 
when his time should come ; and he thought that 
he did not belong to tbe earth alone, but to the star 
too, because of his sister's angel gone before. 

14. There was a baby born to be a brother to 
tbe child ; and while be was so little that be never 
yet bad spoken a word he stretched bis tiny form 
out on bis bed, and died. 

15. Again the child dreamed of tbe open star, 
and of the company of angels, and the train of 
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people, and the rows of angels witli their beaming 
eyes all turned upon those people's faces. 

16. Said his sister's- angel to the leader: 
"Is my brother come? " 

17. And he said, "Not that one, but an- 
other." 

18. As the child beheld his brother's angel 
in her arms, he cried, " O, sister, I am here ! 
Take me ! " And she turned and smiled upon 
him, and the star was shining. 

19. He grew to be a young man, and was 
busy at his books when an old servant came to him 
and said : 

20. "Thy mother is no rnore. I bring her 
blessings to her darling son ! " 

21. Again at night he saw the star, and all 
that former company. Said his sister's angel to 
the leader : 

22 . " Is my brother come ? ' ' 

23 . And he said, ' ' Thy mother ! " 

24. A mighty cry of joy went forth through 
all the star, because the mother was re-united to 
her two children. And he stretched out his arms 
and cried, 

25. "Oh, mother, sister and brother, I am 
here! Take me!" And they answered, ^'' Ndi 
yet^^^ and the star was shining. 
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26. He grew to be a nian^ wliose hair was 
turuing gray, and he was sitting in his chair by his 
fireside, heavy with griefs and with his face bedewed 
with tears when the star opened once again. 

27. Said his sister' s angel to the leader : "Is 
my brother come ? " 

28. And he said, **Nay, but his maiden 
daughter.'''' 

29. And the man who had been the child saw 
his daughter, newly lost to him, a celestial creature 
among those three, and he said, " My daughter's 
head is on my sister's bosom, and her arm is 
around my mother's neck, and at her feet there is 
the baby of old time, and I can bear the parting 
from her. God be praised ! " 

30. And the star was shining. 

31. Thus the child came to be an old man, 
and his once smooth face was wrinkled, and his 
steps were slow and feeble, and his back was 
bent. And one night as he lay upon his bed, 
his children standing round, he cried, as he had 
cried so long ago : 

32. " I see the star ! " 

33. They whispered one to another, "He is 
dying." 

34. And he said, " I am. My age is falling 
from vie like a garment and I move towards the 
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star as a child. And O, Faihei., now I thank 
Thee that it has so often opened to receive those 
dear ones who await me ! " 

35. And the star was shining; and it shines 
upon his grave. 

By Charles Dickens. 



Vri. STORY OF THE NOSES. 

1. At Dewit.z, in the neighbourhood of 
Prague, once lived a rich and ^^'himsical farmer, 
who had a beautiful daughter. The students of 
Prague often walked in the direction of Dewitz, 
and more than one of them offered to follow the 
plow in hopes of becoming the son-in-law of the 
farmer. 

2. The first thing the cunning peasant said 
to each new servant was this : "I engage you for 
a year, that is, till the cuckoo sings the return of 
spring ; but if, / vm now till then, you say once 
that you are not satisfied, I will cut off the end of 
your nose. If I say I am not satisfied, you may 
cut off mine," he added, laughing. And he did 
as he said. Prague was full of students with the 
ends of their noses glued on. 
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3. A young 

man by the na-ine of 
Coranda, somewhat 
ungainly in manner, 
but cool and cunning, 
took it into his head 
to try tlie adventure. 
The farmer received 
him with his usual 
good-nature, and when the bargain was made^ sent 
him to the field to work. At breakfast- time the 
other servants were called, but good care was taken 
to forget Coranda. At dinner it was the same. 
Coranda gave himself no trouble about it. He went 
to the house, and, while the farmer's wife was 
feeding the chickens, he unhooked an enormous 
ham from the kitchen rafters, took a huge loaf 
from the cupboard, and went back to the fields to 
dine and take a nap. 

4. "Are you satisfied?" cried the farmer 
when he returned at night. 

5. "Perfectly satisfied," said Coranda; "I 
have dined better than you have." 

6. Just then the farmer's wife came rushing 
in, crying that her ham was gone. Coranda 
laughed, and the farmer turned pale. "Are you 
not satisfied?" asked Coranda. 
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7. "A ham is only a ham," answered his 
master. "Such a trifle does not trouble me." 
But after that he took ^ood care not to leave the 
student fasting. 

8. Sunday came. The farmer and his wife 
seated themselves in a wagon to go to church, 
saying to Coranda, "It is your business to cook 
the dinner. Cut up the piece of meat you see 
yonder, with onions, carrots, leeks, and parsley, 
and boil them all together in the great pot over the 
kitchen-fire." 

9. "Very well," answered Coranda. 

10. Now there was a little pet dog at the 
farmhouse by the name of Parsley. Coranda killed 
him, skinned him, cut him up with the meat 
and vegetables, and put the whole to boil over the 
kitchen-fire. When the farmer's wife returned, she 
called her favourite; but alas! she saw nothing 
but a bloody skin hanging by the window. 

11. "What have you done?" said she to 
Coranda. 

12. "What you ordered me to do, mistress. 
I have boiled the meat, onions, carrots, leeks, and 
Parsley all together." 

13. ''''Wicked wretch!'''' cried the farmer, 
' ' had you the heart to kill the innocent creature 
that was the joy of the house? " 
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14. *' Are you not satisfied?" said Coranda, 
taking his knife from his pocket. 

15. "I did not say that I was not," replied 
the farmer. ' ' A dead dog is nothing but a dead 
dog." But he sighed. 

16. A few days after, the farmer and his wife 
went to market. Fearing their terrible servant, 
they told him to stay at home, and do exactly what 
he saw the others do. 

17. "Very well," said Coranda good- 
humouredly. 

18. In the yard there was 
an old shed, the roof of which was 
falling to pieces. The carpenters 
came to repair it, and began, of 
course, by tearing down the roof. 
Coranda took a ladder, and mount- 
ed the roof of the house, which was 
quite new. Shingles, lath nails, 
and tiles,— he tore off everything, 
and scattered them all to the 
winds. When the farmer returned, 
the house was open to the sky. 

19. "Villain!" said he, '■'■ wha, new trick 
have you played rue? " 

20. "I have obeyed you, master," answered 
Coranda. "You told me to do exactly what I saw 
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Others do. Are 3-011 not satisfied?" And he took 
out his knife. 

21. " vSatisfied ! " retu.rned the farmer ; "why 
should I not be satisfied? A few shinglfes more or 
less will not ruin me." But he sighed. 

22. When night came, the farmer and his 
wife said to each other that it was high time to get 
■nd of this fiend of a servant. I/ike most sensible 
people, they never did anything without consulting 
their daughter ; for in Bohemia it is always sup- 
posed that children are brighter than their parents. 

23. "Father," said the daughter j?y^/.?«, "I 
will hide in the great pear-tree early in the morn- 
ing, and call like a cuckoo. You can tell Coranda 
that the year is up, since the cuckoo is singing. 
Then pay him, and send him away." 

24. Early in the morning the plaintive cry 
of the cuckoo was heard through the fields. The 
farmer seemed surprised. "Well, my boy, spring 
is come," said he. "Do you hear the cuckoo 
singing yonder? I will pay you, and we will part 
good friends." 

25. "A cuckoo!" said Coranda; "that is a 
bird which I have always wanted to see." So he 
ran to the tree, and shook it with all his might, 
when behold ! down from the branches fell a young 
girl, fortunately more frightened than hurt. 
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26. "Villain ! " cried the farmer. 

27. "Are you not satisfied?" said Coranda, 
opening his knife, 

28. " Wretch ! you kill my daughter, and you 
think that I ought to be satisfied ! I am furious. 
Begone, if you would not die by my hand ! " 

29. "I will go when I have cut off your 
nose," said Coranda. "/ have kept my word: 
you keep yours." 

r 




30. " Stop ! " cried the farmer, putting his 
hand before his face: "you will surely let me 
redeem my nose? " 

31. Coranda answered that that would depend 
on what the farmer offered. Then the farmer 
offered ten sheep for his nose ; but Coranda said 
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no. Then the farmer offered ten cows ; but 
Coranda declared that he would rather cut off the 
farmer's nose. And he sharpened his knife on 
the door-step. 

32. "Father," said Helen, "the fault was 
mine, and I must pay the forfeit. Coranda, will 
you take my hand instead ofva.y father's nose ? " 

33. " With all my hearty " replied Coranda. 

34. "I make one condition," said the young 
girl. "The first of us that is not satisfied after 
marriage shall have his nose cut off by the other." 

35. "Good," replied Coranda. "I would 
rather it was the tongue ; but that will come next." 

36. Never was a finer wedding seen at 
Prague, and never was there a happier household. 
Coranda and the beautiful Helen were a model 
pair. The husband and wife were never heard 
to complain of each other; and thanks to their 
ingenious bargain, they kept for long years both 
their love and their noses. 



VIII. WHY THE WATER OF THE SEA IS SALTY. 

1. Very many years ago there lived in 
Europe a wise man who was all the time trying 
in his own way to make new discoveries in nature. 
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He had noticed, as perhaps many of you have 
done, that in old tea-kettles which have been used 
for a long time there is often a crust of stone about 
the sides and bottoms. 

2 " It is certainly stone," said he. "Now 
there has been nothing but water put into this 
kettle, and whence has this stone come ? " 

3. He studied the matter carefully and for a 
long time, and then he came to the conclusion that 
the water had by boiling been changed into stone. 
To prove that this was true, he took clear, fresh 
water from a spring and boiled it in a clean, new 
kettle. After a time, just as he expected, the sides 
and bottom of the kettle were covered with a layer 
of stone. 

4. "No one can now dispute the fact," said 
he. "Stone is made from hot water. Could we 
only produce heat enough, all the water of the 
ocean might be turned into solid rock." 

5. This was a very strange conclusion, you 
will think ; and so it was. But where did the 
stone in the tea-kettle come from if it was not 
made out of the water ? 

6. Put a little salt into a basin of water. 
After a little while you will see no salt in it, but 
all of the water will taste salty. The salt is so 
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nearly the colour of the water that one cannot see 
any change in the liquid — it looks as pure and 
fresh as when it was first drawn from the spring. 
But taste the smallest drop of the water and you 
will taste the salt also ; for the salt has been 
divided into a great number of little particles 
which float all through the water — thousands of 
them in every drop — and make it salty. 

7. If you had put indigo instead of salt into 
the water, every drop of the water would have been 
bluish, because it held many particles of indigo. 
In the same way, a little sugar will sweeten a 
great deal of water. The sap or juice of the sugar- 
cane or the sugar maple is nothing but water with 
many fine particles of sugar in it. When the 
water is boiled away, these particles remam behind 
as so much sugar. By boiling salt water we also 
obtain salt. The water goes away in the form of 
vapour or steam, and leaves the solid matter behind. 

8. If you had weighed the water before you 
put the salt into it, and had caught all the steam 
and held it until it had cooled into water again, 
you would have found, on weighing it a second 
time, that no water had been lost ; and you would 
have found that it did not taste of the salt. Also, 
if you had weighed the salt before putting it into 
the water, and then again after the water had been 
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all boild away, you would have discovered tliat 
none of it had been lost. 

9. There is a great deal of salt in the ground. 
There are also many other things which dissolve 
in water. When the rain falls from the clouds, 
it sinks into the ground and takes up these sub- 
stances in small particles, just as you have seen 
water dissolve sugar and salt. When the water 
bubbles up in springs and runs down the rivers 
into the sea, it still holds the little particles of 
salt, or stone, or whatever they may be, and adds 
so much more — ^however little it may be — to that 
which the sea already contains. Thus it is that 
the water of the sea has become salty. 

10. When salt water is boiled, what becomes 
of the water? It escapes in the form of vapour or 
steam. What becomes of the salt? It is left 
behind in the vessel. When water that is full of 
particles of stone boils away, what becomes of the 
stone? 

11. You will have no trouble now in telling 
where the stone which is found in tea-kettles comes 
from. You are wiser in that respect than that wise 
man of whom I have told you, for you know that 
stone is not made of water. 

12. What forces the water to leave the parti- 
cles of salt and other matter which it has gathered 
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from the earth ? It is heat. It is by heat that it 
is driven off in the form of steam or vapour. 
This vapour goes up into the air. When it there 
becomes so thick that we can see it, we call it a 
fog or a cloud. 

13. The clouds are blown by the wind into 
colder regions of air, and the vapour condenses 
into drops and comes back to the earth in the 
form of rain. The raindrops sink into the ground 
again, and once more gather little particles of salt, 
or stone, or some other mineral which they carry 
down to the sea. Then they are turned into 
vapour by the heat of the sun, and again driven 
over the earth by the wind, to water the parched 
ground and to gladden the farmer's heart by 
making his crops grow abundantly. And this 
change is going on every day, all over the world ; 
yet not a drop of water, not a particle of matter 
of any kind, is gained, or lost. 

14. Now you not only know why a layer of 
stone is found in old tea-kettles, but you have 
learned why the water of the sea is salty, what 
becomes of steam or vapour, and what causes rain. 
By thinking a moment, you will also be able to 
tell why we have salt springs and sulphur springs; 
and why the water in different springs and wells 
are so unlike each other. 
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IX. RUM-PEL-STiLT-SKIN. 

1. There was once a miller wlio was very- 
poor, but he had a beautiful daughter. Now, it 
happened that he came to speak to the king, and, 
to give himself importance^ he said to him, I have 
a daughter who can spin siraiu i7ito gold.'''' 

2. The king said to the miller, "That is a 
talent that pleases me well. If she be as skilful 
as you say, bring her to-morrow to the palace, and 
I y^'^ put her to the pi-oof . " 

3. When the maiden was brought to him, he 
led her into a room full of straw, gave her a wheel 
and spindle, and said, "Now set to work, and if 
by the morrow this straw be not spun into gold, 
you shall die." Then he locked the door, and left 
the maiden alone. 

4. The poor girl sat down disconsolate, and 
could not for her life think what she was to do ; 
for she knew not — ^how could she? — the way to 
spin straw into gold ; and her distress increased so 
much, that at last she began to weep. Alt at once 
the door opened, and a little man entered and said, 
' ' Good evening, my pretty miller' s daughter ; why 
do you weep so bitterly? " 

5. "Ah! " answered the maiden, "I must 
spin straw into gold, and know not how to do it." 
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The little man said, ' ' What will you give me if 
I do it for you?" "My neckercliief," said tbt 
maiden. 




6. He took the kerchief, sat dowii before the 
wheel, and grind, grind, grind, — three times did 
he grind, and the spindle was full. Then he put 
another thread on, and grind, grind, grind, the 
second was full. So he spun on till morning, 
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wlien all tlie straw was spun, and all the spindles 
were full of gold. 

7. THe king came at sunrise, and was greatly 
astonished and overjoyed at the sight ; but it only 
made his heart the more greedy for gold. He put 
the miller's daughter into another much larger 
room, full of straw, and ordered her to spin it all 
in one night, if life were dear to her. The poor 
helpless maiden began to weep, when once more 
the door flew open^ and the little man appeared 
and said, ''What will you give me if I spin this 
straw into gold ? " 

8. "My ring from my finger," answered the 
maiden. The little man took the ring, began to 
turn the wheel, and by the morning all the straw 
was spun into shining gold. 

9. The king was highly delighted when he 
saw it, but was not yet satisfied with the quantity 
of gold ; so he put the damsel into a still larger 
room, full of straw, and said, "Spin this during 
the night; and if you do it you shall be my wife." 
"For," he thought, "if she is only a miller's 
daughter, I shall never find a richer wife in the 
whole world." 

10. As soon as the damsel was alone, came 
the little man a third time, and said, "What will 
you give me if I again spin all this straw for you?" 
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11. "I have notliing more to give you,'' 
answered tlie girl. 

12. "Then promise, if you become queen, 
to give me your first child." 

13. "Who knows how that may be, or how 
things may turn out between now and then? " 
thought the girl ; but in her perplexity she could not 
help herself. So she promised the little man what 
he desired, and he spun all the straw into gold. 

14. When the king came in the morning, and 
saw that his orders had been obeyed, he married 
the maiden, and the beautiful miller's daughter 
became a queen. By and by she had a lovely 
babe, but she quite forgot the little man, till he 
walked suddenly into her chamber, and said, " Give 
me what you promised me." The queen was 
frightened, and offered the dwarf all the riches of 
the kingdom if he would only leave her the child. 
But he answered ' ' No ; something living is dearer 
to me than all the treasures of the world." 

15. Then the queen began to grief and to 
weep so bitterly, that the little man took pity upon 
her^ and said, ' ' I will give you three days ; if in 
that time you can find out my name, you shall 
keep the child." 

16. All night long the queen thought over 
every name she had ever heard, and sent a 
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messenger through the kingdom, to inquire what 
names were usually given to people in that coun- 
try. Next day, when the little man came again, 
she began with Caspar^ Melchior^ Balthazar^ and 
repeated, each after each, all the names she knew 
or had heard of. But at each time the little man 
said, "That is not my name." 

17. The second day she again sent round 
about in all directions, to ask how the people were 
called, and repeated to the little man the strangest 
names she could hear of or imagine. But at each, 
he answered as before, "That is not my name." 

18. The third day the messenger returned 
and said, "I have not been able to find a single 
new name; but as I came over a high mountain 
by a wood, where the fox and the hare bid each 
other good night, I saw a little house, and before 
the house was burning a little fire, and round the ♦ 
fire danced a very funny little man, who hopped 
upon one leg, and cried out, — 

' To-day I brew, to-morrow I bake. 
Next day the queen's child I shall take ; 
How glad I am that nobody knows 
My name is Rumpelstiltskin ! ' " 

19. You may guess how joyful the queen 
was at hearing this; and when, soon after, the 
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little men entered and said, "Queen, what is my 
name?" she asked him mischievously, "Is your 
name Hansf'' 

20. "No." 

21 . "Is your name Carlf " 

22. "No." 

23. "Are you not sometimes called Rumpel- 
stiltskin?" 

24. "A witch has told you that — a witch 
has told you!" shrieked the poor little man, and 
he stamped so furiously with his right foot that it 
sank into the earth, and he could not draw it out 
again. Then he seized his left foot with both 
hands with such violence, that his right foot came 
off, and he hopped away howling. 



X. THE FLOWER NYMPHS. 

1. At the lower temple on Mount Lao the 
camellias are twenty feet in height and many spans 
in circumference. The peonies are more than ten 
feet high ; and when the flowers are in bloom the 
eifect is that of gorgeous tapestry. 

2. There was a Mr. Huang ^ of Chiaochozv^ 
who built himself a house at that spot, for the 
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purpose of study. One day he saw from his 
window a young lady dressed in white, wandering 
about amongst the flowers. Knowing that she 
could not belong to the monastery, he went out to 
meet her; but she suddenly disappeared. After 
that he frequently observed her. Once he hid 
himself in a thick-foliaged bush, waiting for her to 
come. 

3. By and by she appeared, bringing with 
her another young lady dressed in red. He noticed 
that the young lady in red was an exceedingly 
good-looking girl. When they approached nearer, 
the young lady in the red dress ran back, saying, 
"There is a man here." Whereupon Mr. Huang 
rushed after them and away they went in a scare, 
with their skirts and long sleeves fluttering in the 
breeze, and perfuming the air around. Huang 
pursued them as far as a low wall, where they 
suddenly vanished from his gaze. 

4. Returning home he was absorbed in his 
own thoughts, when all at once the young lady 
walked in, and he rose up joyfully to meet her. 
' ' I thought you were a robber, ' ' said his visitor, 
smiling; "you nearly frightened me to death. I 
did not know you were a great scholar whose 
acquaintance I now hope to have the honour of 
making. ' ' Mr. Huang asked the young lady her 
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name, to wHch. she replied, "My name is Hstang 
Yu, and I belong to P'mg- K'ang Hsien ; but a 
magician lias condemned me to remain on tbis bill 
muck against my own will. " 

5. "Tell me bis name," cried Huang, " and 
I'll soon set you free.'''' 

6. "There is no need for tbat," answered 
tbe young lady ; " I suffer no injury from bini, and 
tbe place is not an inconvenient one for making 
tbe acquaintance of sucb a worthy gentleman as 
yourself. ' ' 

7. Huang then inquired who was the young 
lady in red, and she told him tbat her name was 
Chiang Hsueh, and that they were half -sisters. 

8. From that time the young lady would 
frequently walk in to have a chat, but would 
never bring her sister with her in spite of all 
Mr. Huang's entreaties. Huang thought they 
were not friends, but Hsiang said her sister did 
not care for society in the same way tbat she 
herself did, promising at the same time to try and 
persuade her to come at some future day. One 
evening Hsiang Yu arrived looking sad, and said, 
"To-morrow we part." Huang asked what she 
meant. Wiping away her tears with her sleeve, 
Hsiang Yu declared that it was destiny, and that 
she could not tell him, ' ' Your former prophecy, ' ' 
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continued she, ' ''has come too true ; and now it may 
well be said of me — 

''Fallen into the tyrant'' s poiver^ 
With none to save me in that hour. ' ' ' 

9. Huang again tried to question her, but 
she would tell him nothing. By and by she rose 
and took her leave. This seemed very strange. 

10. Next day came a visitor, who, after 
wandering round the garden, was mtich taken with 
a white peony, which he dug up and carried away 
with him. Huang now understood that Hsiang 
Yu was a flower nymph, and became very unhappy 
because of what had happened; but when he 
afterwards heard that the peony only lived a few 
days after being taken away, he wept bitterly. He 
went daily to the hole from which it had been 
taken, and watered the ground with his tears. 

11. One day, as he was going there, he saw 
the young lady of the red clothes also wiping away 
her tears alongside of the hole, and he walked 
gently towards her. She did not run away, and 
Y{vja.-Q.g joined with her in her weeping. When they 
were through crying, he invited her to his house, 
and then she burst out with a sigh, saying, "Alas ! 
that the sister of my early years should be thus 
suddenly taken from me. Hearing you, Sir 
mourn as you did, I have also Vieen moved to tears. " 
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12. "Tell me," said Huang, " when I often 
sent messages to you by Hsiang Yu, why did you 
not come?" 

13. "I knew," replied she, ^^ what nine 
young fellows out of ten are ; but I did not know 
what you were." 

14. She then took her leave, Huang telling 
her how dull he felt without Hsiang Yu, and 
begging her to come again. For some days she 
did' not appear, and Huang felt lonely. One night 
he composed the following lines : — 

"On my cottage roof the evening raindrops 

beat; 
I draw the blind and near the window take 

my seat. 
To my longing gaze no loved one appears ; 
Drip, drip, drip, drip fast flow my tears." 

15. This he read aloud; and when he had 
finished, a voice outside said, "You want some one 
to cap your verse there." He knew it was Chiang 
Hsueh, and let her in. She looked at his verse 
and added : 

" She is no longer in the room ; 
A single lamp relieves the gloom ; 
One solitary man is there ; 
He and his shadow make a pair." 
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16. As Huang read these words his tears 
fell fast, and then he said, " Why don't you come 
to see me oftener ? ' ' 

17. "I can't come so often as Hsiang Yu 
did," replied she, " but only now and then when 
you are very dull." 

18. MX.'Sxihhs^'s.Vi.s^'^X.o drop in occasionally^ 
and Huang said Hsiang Yu was his beloved wife, 
and she his dear friend, always trying to 'find out 
every time she came which flower in the garden 
she was, that he might take her home with him, 
and save her from the fate of Hsiang Yu. " The 
old earth should not be disturbed," said she, " and 
it would not do any good to tell you. If you 
couldn't keep your wife always with you, how will 
you be sure of keeping a friend ? ' ' Huang, 
however, paid no heed to this, and led her into 
the garden, where he stopped at every peony and 
asked if that was the one, to which Chiang Hsueh 
made no reply, but only put her hand to her 
mouth and laughed. 

19. At New' Year's time Huang went home, 
and a couple of months afterwards he dreamed that 
Chiang Hsueh came to tell him she was in great 
trouble, begging him to hurry off as soon as possible 
to her rescue. When he woke up he thought 
his dream a very strange one, and, ordering his 
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servants and horses to be ready, started at once for 
the hills. There he found that the priests were 
about to build a new room, and, finding a camellia 
in the way, the contractor had given orders that it 
should be cut down. Huang now understood his 
dream, and immediately took steps to prevent the 
destruction of the flower. That night Chiang 
Hsueh came to thank him, and Huang laughed 
and said, '''' It serves you right for not telling me 
what you were. Now I know you, and if you 
don't come and see me, I'll get a firebrand and 
make it hot for you." 

20. "That's just why I didn't tell you 
before," replied she. 

21. " The presence of my dear friend," said 
Huang, after a pause, "makes me think more of 
my lost wife. It is long since I mourned for her. 
Shall we go and bemoan her loss together? " 

22. So they went off and shed many a tear 
on the spot where formerly Hsiang Yu had stood, 
until at last Chiang Hsueh wiped her eyes and 
said it was time to go. 

27>. A few evenings later Huang was sitting 
alone, when suddenly Chiang Hsueh entered, her 
face radiant with smiles. "Good news," cried 
she, ''^ the Flower God, moved by your tears, has 
granted Hsiang Yu a return to life." Huang was 
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overjoyed, and asked when she would come, to 
which Chiang Hsueh replied that she could not 
say for certain, but that it would not be long. 

24. "I come on your account^ ^* said Huang; 
" don't let me be duller than you can help. " 

25. "^// right,'''' answered she, and then 
went away, not returning for the next two evenings. 
Huang then went into the garden and threw his 
arms around her plant, entreating her to come and 
see him ; but there was no answer. He accordingly 
went back, and began twisting a torch, when all at 
once in she came, snatched the torch out of his 
hands and threw it away, saying, ' ' You're a bad 
fellow, and I don't like you, and I shan't have any 
more to do with you." However, Huang soon 
succeeded in quieting her, and by and by Hsiang 
Yu herself walked in. Huang now wept tears of 
joy, and the three friends mingled their tears 
together. Then they sat down and talked for a 
long time. Before leaving, Hsiang Yu said, " This 
day next year I luill retwn your kindness. ' ' 

26. Next daj^ Huang saw the shoots of a 
voung peony growing up where Hsiang Yu had 
once stood. So he had the plant very carefully 
tended, even built a fence all around to protect it. 
Hsiang Yu came to thank him for this, and he 
proposed that the plant should be, removed to his 
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own home; but to this she did net agree, "For," 
said she, " I am not very strong, and could not 
stand being transplanted. Besides, all things have 
their appointed places ; and as I was not originally 
intended for your home, it might shorten my life to 
be sent there. We can have each other very well 
here." i ' 

27. Huang then asked why Chiang Hsueh 
did not come. Hsiang Yu replied that they must 
make her, and proceeded with him into the garden, 
where, after picking a blade of grass, she measured 
upwards, from the roots of Chiang H^ueh's plant 
to a distance of four feet and six inches. At that 
point, Huang began to scratch a mark on the place 
with his nails. Just then Chiang Hsueh came 
from behind the plant, and pretended that she was 
angry. 

28. "Don't be angry, my dear," said Hsiang 
Yu ; ' ' help me to amuse him for a year only, and 
then you shan't be bothered any more." 

29. So they went on, Huang watching the 
plant thrive, until by the spring ' it Was over two 
feet in height. He then went home, giving the 
priests a handsome present and bidding them take 
great care of it. 

30. Next year, in the fourth moon, he re- 
turned and found upon the plant a bud just ready 
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to break, and as lie was walking around, the stern 
shook violently as if it would snap, and suddenly 
the bud opened into a flower as large as a plate, 
disclosing a beautiful maiden within, sitting upon 
one of the pistils, and only a few inches in height. 
In the twinkling of an eye she had jumped out, 
and lo ! it was Hsiang Yu. 

31. "Through the wind and the rain I have 
waited for you," cried she; "why have you come 
so late?" 

32. They then went into the house, where 
they found Chiang Hsueh who had already arrived, 
and sat down to enjoy themselves as they had done 
in former times. Shortly afterwards Huang's wife 
died, and he took up his abode at Mount Lao for 
good. The peonies were at that time as large and 
round as one's arm ; and whenever Huang went to 
look at them, he always said, "Some day my spirit 
will be there by your side," to which the two girls 
used to reply with a laugh, and said, ''''Mind you 
don'' t forget. " 

33. Ten years after these events, Huang 
became dangerously zll, and his son, who had come 
to see him, was very much distressed about him. 
" I am about to be born," cried his father ; "I am 
not going to die. Why do you weep? " He also 
told the priests that if later on they should see a 
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red shoot, with five leaves, thrusting itself forth 
alongside of the peony, that would be himself. 
This was all he said, and his son went to take him 
home, where he died immediately on arrival. Next 
year a shoot did come up exactly as he had said, 
and the priests watered it and supplied it with 
earth. In three years it was a tall plant, but 
without flowers. When the old priest died, the 
others took no care of it, and, as it did not flower, 
they cut it down. The white peony then faded 
and died ; and befoi-e lons[ the camellia died too. 



XI. SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

1. On Christmas Day^ in the year 1642, 
Isaac Newton was bom at the small village of 
Wbolsthorpe, in Lincolnshire, England. Little did 
his mother think, when she beheld her new^-bom 
babe, that he was destined to explain many matters 
which had been a mystery ever since the creation of 
the world. 

2. Isaac's father being dead, Mrs. Newton 
was married again to a clergyman, and went to 
reside at North Witham. Her son was left to the 
care of his good old grandmother, who was very 
kind to him, and sent him to school. In his early 
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years, Isaac did not appear to be a very bright 
scholar, but was chiefly remarkable for his clever- 
ness in all mechanical occupations. He had a set 
of little tools and saws of various sizes manufactured 
by himself. With the aid of these, Isaac contrived 
to make many curious articles, at which he worked 
with so much skill, that he seemed to have been 
born with a saw or a chisel in his hand. 

3. The neighbours looked with great admira- 
tion at the things which Isaac manufactured. His 
old grandmother, I suppose, was never weary of 
talking about him . 

4. ''^ HeHl make a capital workman one of 
these days," she would probably say. "No fear 
but that Isaac will do well in the world, and be a 
rich man before he dies." 

5. It is amusing to conjecture what were 
the hopes of his grandmother and the neighbours 
about Isaac's future life. Some of them, perhaps, 
fancied that he would make beautiful furniture, 
which rich people would purchase to adorn their 
drawing rooms. Others probably thought that 
little Isaac would be an architect, and would build 
splendid mansions for the nobility and gentry, and 
churches too, with the tallest steeples that had 
ever been seen in England. 
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6. Some of his friends, no doiibt, advised 
Isaac's grandmother to apprentice him to a clock- 
maker; for, besides his mechanical skill, the boy 
seemed to have a taste for mathematics, which 
would be"^>ery useful to him in that profession. 
Then, in due time, Isaac would set up for himself, 
and would manufacture curious clocks, like those 
that contain sets of dancing figures, which issue 
from the dial-plate when the hour is struck ; or like 
those where a ship sails across the face of the clock 
and is seen tossing up and down on the waves as 
often as the pendulum vibrates. 

7. Indeed, there was some ground for suppos- 
ing that Isaac would devote himself to the manu- 
facture of clocks, since he had already made one of 
a kind which nobody had ever heard of before. It 
was set agoing, not by wheels and weights like 
other clocks, but by the dropping of water. This 
was an object of great wonderment to all the 
people round about; and it must be confessed 
that there are few boys, or men either, who could 
contrive to tell what o'clock it is by means of a 
bowl of water. 

8. Besides the water-clock, Isaac made a 
sun-dial. Thus his grandmother was never at a 
loss to know the hour ; for the water-clock would 
tell it in the shade, and the dial in the sunshine. 
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The sun-dial is said to be still in existence at 
Woolsthorpe, on the corner of the house Issac 
dwelt. If so, it must have marked the passage of 
every sunny hour that has elapsed since Isaac 
Newton was a boy. It marked all the famous 
moments of his life; it marked, the hour of his 
death ; and still the sunshine creeps slowly over it, 
as regularly as when Isaac first set it up. 

9. Isaac possessed a wonderful faculty of 
acquiring knowledge by the simplest means. For 
instance, what method do you suppose he took to 
find out the strength of the wind? Nothing could 
be more simple. He jumped against the wind ; 
and by the length of his jump he could calculate 
the force of a gentle breeze, a brisk gale, or a 
tempest. Thus, even in his boyish sports, he was 
continually searching out the secrets of nature. 

10. Not far from his grandmother's residence, 
there v/as a windmill which worked on a new plan. 
Isaac was in the habit of going thither frequently, 
and would spend whole hours in examining its 
various parts. While the mill was ai rest, he 
pi ied into its internal machinery. When its broad 
sails were set in motion by the wind, he watched 
the process by which the millstone were made to 
revolve and crush the grain that was put into the 
hopper. After gaining a thorough knowledge of 
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its construction, he was observed to be unusually 
busy with his tools. 

11. It was not long before his grandmother 
and all the neighbourhood knew what Isaac had 
been about. He had constructed a model of the 
windmill. Though not so large, I suppose, as one 
of the box-traps which boys set to catch squirrels, 
yet every part of the mill and its machinery was 
complete. 




12. Its little sails were neatly made of linen, 
and whirled round very swiftly when the mill was 
placed in a draught of air. Even a puff of wind 
from Isaac's mouth, or from a pair of bellows, was 
sufl&cient to set the sails in motion ; and, what was 
more curious, if a handful of grains of wheat were 
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put into the little hopper, they were soon converted 
into snow-white flour. 

13. Isaac's playmates were enchanted with 
his new windmill. They thought that nothing so 
pretty and so wonderful had ever been seen in the 
whole world. 

14. "But Isaac," said one of them, "you 
have forgotten one thing that belongs to a wind- 
mill. " 

15. "What is that?" ashed Isaac; for he 
supposed, that from the roof of the mill to its 
foundation, he had forgotten nothing. 

16. "Why, where is the miller?" said his 
friend. 

17. "That is true ; I must look out for one," 
said Isaac; and he set himself to consider hotv the 
want should be szipplied. 

18. He might easily have made a tiny model 
of a man ; but then it would not have been able 
to move about, and perform the duties of a miller. 
It so happened, however, that a mouse had just 
been caught in the trap ; and, as no other miller 
could be foxind, Mr. Mouse was appointed to that 
important ofiice. 

19. The new miller made a very respectable 
appearance in his dark-gray coat. To be sure; he 
had not a very good character for honesty, and was 
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suspected of sometimes stealing a portion of tte 
grain which was given him to grind. But perhaps 
he thought he deserved that for the work which 
he did. 

20. As Isaac grew older, it was found that 
he had far more important matters in his' mind 
than the manufacture of toys like the windmill. 
All day long, if left to himself, he was either 
absorbed in thought, or engaged in some books 
of mathematics or science. At night, I think it 
probable, he looked up with reverent curiosity to 
the stars, and wondered whether they were worlds 
like our own, and how great was their distance 
from the earth, and what was the power that kept 
them in their courses. Perhaps, even so early 
in life, Isaac Newton felt that he would be able, 
hereafter, to answer all these questions. 

21. When Isaac was fourteen years old, his 
mother's second husband being now dead, she 
wished her son to leave school, and assist her in 
managing the farm at Woglsthorpe. For a year 
or two, therefore, he tried to turn his attention 
to farming. But he was so bent on becoming a 
scholar, that his mother sent him back to school, 
and afterwards to the University of Cambridge. 

22. I have now finished my anecdotes of 
Isaac Newton's boyhood. My story would be far 
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too long were I to mention all the splendid 
discoveries which he had after he came to be a 
man. He was the first that found out the nature 
of light; for, before his day, nobody could tell 
what the sunshine was composed of. 

23. You remember, I suppose, the story of 
the apple that fell near him, thus leading him to 
discover the force of gravitation, which keeps the 
heavenly bodies in their courses. When he had 
once got hold of this idea, he never permitted his 
mind to rest, until he had searched out all the 
laws by which the planets are guided through the 
sky. This he did as thoroughly as if he had 
gone up among them, and tracked them in their 
orbits. The boy had found out the mechanism of a 
windmill ; the man explained to his fellowmen the 
mechanism of the universe. 

24. While making these researches, he was 
accustomed to spend night after night in a loft)'' 
tower, gazing at the heavenly bodies through a 
telescope. His mind was lifted far above the things 
of this world. He may be said, indeed, to have 
spent the greater part of his life in worlds that 
lie millions of miles away ; for where the thoughts 
and the heart are, there is our true existence. 

25. Did you ever hear the story of Newton 
and his little dog, Diamond? One day, when he 
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was fifty years old and had been hard at work more 
than twenty years studying the nature of light, he 
went out of his chamber, leaving his little dog 
asleep before the fire. On the table lay a heap of 
manuscript papers^ containing a record of the dis- 
coveries which he had made during those twenty 
years. When his master was gone, up rose little 
Diamond, jumped upon the table, and overthrew 
the lighted candle. The papers immediately caught 
fire. 

26. Just as the destruction was complete, 
Newton opened the chamber door, and perceived 
that the labours of twenty years were reduced to 
a heap of ashes. There stood little Diamond, the 
author of all the mischief. Almost any other man 
would have been beside himself with anger. But 
Newton patted the dog on the head with his usual 
kindness, although grief was in his heart. 

27. "Oh Diamond, Diamond," exclaimed 
he, ' ' thou little knowest the mischief thou hast 
done!" 

28. This incident affected his heart and 
spirits for some time afterwards; but, from his 
conduct towards the little dog, you may judge the 
sweetness of his temper. 

29. Newton lived to be a very old man, and 
acquired great renown. He was made a member of 
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Parliament and received the honour of knighthood 
from the king. But he cared little for earthly 
fame and honours, and felt no pride in the vastness 
of his knowledge. All that he had learned only 
made him feel how little he knew in comparison 
with what remained to be known. 








L^^ 
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30. "I seem to myself a child," observed he, 
"playing on the sea-shore, and picking up here 
and there a curious shell or a pretty pebble, while 
the boundless ocean of truth lies undiscovered before 
me." 

31. At last, in 1727, when he was eighty 
and five years old. Sir Isaac Newton died, leaving 
the fame behind him which will be as lasting as if 
his name were written in letters of light formed by 
the stars upon the midnight sky. 

N. Hawthorne. 



XII. THE TRAVELLING OF CHU YUAN. 

1. Several thousand years ago there lived in 
our country an Bmperor named Shun. He was 
a very wise and upright man, and had the good 
sense to invite strong and able men to help him in 
governing his people. Shun spent most of his 
time in talking to these men in order thai he 
might find out the needs of his people. 

2. In the Imperial gardens there was a clear 
river. Gn both sides of the river were planted 
cherry and peach trees. Sometimes the flpwers 
would fall off the trees into the water, and were 
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carried by the current to the garden wall, where 
they slipped under a little arch, out into the world. 

3. One day after the Kmperor had been 
working very hard, he strolled along the bank of 
the river flow of this beautiful stream. He noticed 
the little blooms as they dropped into the water, 
and were carried out of sight. Seeing how easily 
they were able to leave the gardens and go out 
into the world, he jumped into the river and swam 
to the arch, and soon he, too, got out into the 
world . 

4. At last the Emperor became tired of 
swimming, so he climbed upon the bank. He was 
very wet and cold. He soon reached a fisherman's 
hut, where he found the only occupant to be a 
little boy braiding rushes before a fire. 

5. The Emperor asked the little fellow if 
he might come in to dry himself before the fire. 
The little man, after a low obeisance on his part, 
rose and offered every comfort to the stranger. 
The Emperor engaged in conversation with his 
young and charming host, talked for a long time 
interestingly upon many and varied topics. The 
Emperor was very much pleased with the sound 
thought and ready wit of his new-found friend. 

6. About dark the fisherman came home, 
and seeing a stranger, uttered words of welcome. 
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The fisherman handed the boy some fish, with 
orders to have it broiled for their supper. The 
Emperor inquired of the fisherman whether or not 
the boy was his son. 

7. The fisherman answered him by saying 
that he had not the slightest idea from whence the 
boy had come. He said that one evening in the 
spring he heard the cranes crying loudly as they 
flew towards the north, and that, after the flock 
had passed, he could still distinctly hear the cry of 
a single crane. He rtished immediately to the 
edge of the swamp, and noticed a crane hovering 
low over the reeds, and, gazing at the spot, he 
noticed this boy, Chu Yuan, among the reeds. 
He lifted the child in his arms, and the crane at 
once began to fly high into the air, uttering loud 
notes of joy. 

8. The Bmperor, having heard this wonder- 
ful story, begged the fisherman to give him the 
boy. 

9. The fisherman sat for a moment, looking 
first at the costly garments of his guest and then 
at the poor furniture that furnished his hut. 

10. He then asked the Kmperor this ques- 
tion — "Could you let Chu Yuan attend school^ if I 
were to let you have him?" 
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1.1. The Emperor assured him that he would 
give Chii Yuan every advantage, and the old man 
consented to let him go. Chu Yuan followed the 
Emperor to the river, and much to his surprise the 
Emperor told him to jump into the river with him. 
They swam together until they reached the arch, 
and in a few minutes they were in the Imperial 
gardens. 

12. Chu Yuan Avas dressed in the finest silks 
and satins, and lived with the prince, the eldest 
son of the Emperor. They studied and played 
together, and the Prince became very fond of his 
new playmate. Chu Yxian was very studious and 
he soon outranked the Prince. 

13. The Prince never took any exercise, so 
he grew up to be a very weak young man. Chu 
Yuan rode about all day, mixing among the com- 
mon people. He loved to find out their needs, 
and to make laws for their protection. The people 
learned to love even his shadow, and never failed 
to kiss his foot-prints. In this way Chu Yuan 
became the idol of the common people. 

14. It was not long before the Emperor Shun 
died, and his son became Emperor. This is the 
way in all lands where the nation has an Emperor 
as its ruler. After the death of the father the 
eldest son sits upon the Throne. 
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15. When the Prince became Emperor, he 
was wise enough to choose Chu Yuan as his 
minister. Chu Yuan ruled so wisely and justly 
that he was hated and feared by the nobility. The 
Emperor loved pleasure^ and gave very little of 
his time to administering the ajfairs of State. In 
this way, Chu Yuan became the real Emperor. 
The people loved him so for his justice, that 
they began to look with contempt upon the other 
nobles, who were gradually losing their former 
power. These nobles at last decided to fill the 
young Emperor's mind with evil tales about Chu 
Yuan. They never lost an opportunity to say 
something against him. 

16. Chu Yuan knew what the nobles were 
saying, but he never had time to resent it. He 
kept hard at his work all day, and refused to have 
any part in the feasting and dancing of the court. 
The Emperor began to dislike Chu Yuan for this, 
and showed his displeasure in his manner towards 
the young and faithful minister. 

17. One morning the Emperor called Chu 
Yuan to him, and told him that he no longer 
desired his services. The Emperor at once made 
laws to supplant those made by the good Chu 
Yuan, who was very sad at being told he was to 
leave the -oalace. Before going he went to the 
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tomb of the Emperor SHun, and prayed like a child 
the whole night long. 

18. Before Chu Yuan had left off praying, 
sweet music fell upon his ears. This music was 
so unlike the tinkling music of the court, that it 
seemed at first to startle him. Chu Yuan, lifting 
his head, felt a gentle shower of dew fall upon his 
face, as though some one had brushed it with wet 
roses. This made him feel refreshed, and, stand- 
ing up, he gazed into the sky, and, to his surprise, 
saw a company of spirits encircling the sun, from 
whence came the music. 

19. Chu Yuan stood and listened in the 
utmost astonishment. In a moment, he heard the 
loud rustling of great wings, and, looking up, he 
saw a great car made of the purest jade, drawn 
by two enormous dragons. On the front of the 
car there perched a phoenix-bird. 

20. The car gradually descended until it 
reached Chu Yuan. Then the phoenix-bird called, 
"Chu Yuan, come here." 

21. "Why is it that you pray?" asked the 
bird. 

22. "I have been dismissed by the Emperor. 
This day I must leave the palace never to return 
again. The Imperial court is full of direst evil, 
and the nobles spend their days in riotous living. 
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I have learned to love the good, and for that reason 
have I been driven from the palace." 

23. "Those who love only the good should 
be with God," said the phoenix. " Step into this 
car, and the dragons shall carry you in search (?/the 
wholly good." 

24. Chu Yuan, without the least hesitation, 
seated himself in the car. The moon came down 
from out of the heavens and lighted the . way for 
the dragons. The sun also moved slowly beside 
the car to give light, and all the winds of heaven, 
clasping hands, came behind the car, blowing with 
strong breaths to speed it forward. 

25. Chu Yuan, at last, reached the clear 
spaces of the sky. The stars were like lanterns, 
and through the centre of these ran a road of 
glittering dust, called the Way to Heaven. At 
last the road led them to a gate of such whiteness 
that the eye could not gaze upon it. 

26. "Behold," said the phoenix to Chu 
Yuan, "this gate is the entrance to the palace of 
God ; none but the pure and righteous are allowed 
within its gates. You may knock, and you can 
thereby find whether you are fit to enter." 

27. Chu Yuan knocked three times, but 
there came no answer. In a moment, he heard a 
voice resembling the Emperor Shun's, which said, 
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"My son, no one is allowed within but the wholly 
good. This is the gate of life; but to enter it, 
you must first find the gate of Death." 

28. Chu Yuan became downcast, because 
God had not allowed him to enter. He sat down 
in the car and began to weep bitterly. At last he 
said to the phcenix, " God has refused me entrance. 
Where now can I go ? " 

29. The phcenix then took him to the castle 
of a great wizard. The wizard told Chu Yuan 
that the only way in which he could become wholly 
good was to search for it unceasingly. 

30. Chu Yuan immediately set out in the 
car, and searched diligently the four corners of the 
heavens. He rode from one to the other of the 
rainbow. The car then began to descend slowly 
till it at last brought him to earth again. The 
car stopped just in front of his old home, the 
fisherman's poor hut. 

31. The old fisherman was sitting in the 
doorway mending his nets, as Chu Yuan alighted 
from the car. Recognitions followed, and the old 
fisherman, noticing the sad face of Chu Yuan, 
asked, "M}' son, whj^ are you sad? are you not the 
minister to our Bmperor? " 

32. "I have been dismissed," was the ready 
answer of Chu Yuan. "The Bmperor and his 
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nobles are given to feasting and dancing, but I 
love that wbicb is right. Therefore I have been 
dismissed." 

33. The old fisherman sat for a moment 
without uttering a word. Then shaking his head 
he said, "It is not true goodness that shuns evil ; 
but you should find evil, and living with it, enable 
it to become good." 

34. The words of the old fisherman pierced 
the heart of Chu Yuan. He realized why God 
had refused him entrance, and why he had been 
dismissed by the Bmperor. Being overcome with 
the deepest sense of shame, he lifted a large stone, 
which he held tightly to his bosom, and, jumping 
into the river, was seen no more. 

35. The fisherman, seeing what Chu Yuan 
had done, ran and told his neighbours. These 
good country people were stricken with grief over 
the death of their faithful minister. They filled 
long bamboo tiibes with rice, and threw these into 
the river that Chu Yuan might have plenty while 
journeying to the palace of God. 

36. His body was never found, but till this 
day we have the Dragon Boat Festival, which 
represents our search for the lost body of faithful 
Chu Yuan. The festival takes place every year 
on the fyth of the fifth moon. 
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XIII. ABOUT THE SUN. 

1. Did you ever wake quite early in the 
morning — wlien it was pitch-dark and j'ou could 
see nothing, not even your hand — and then lie 
watching as time went on till the light came 
gradually creeping in at the window ? If you have 
done this you will have noticed that you can at 
first only just distinguish the dim outline of the 
furniture ; then you can tell the diffeience between 
the white cloth on the table and the dark wardrobe 
beside it; then, little by little, all the smaller 
objects — the handles of the drawer, the pictures 
on the wall, and the different colours of all the 
things in the room —become clearer and clearer 
till at last you see all plainly in broad daylight. 

2. What has been happening here, and why 
have the things in the room become visible so 
slowly? We say that the sun is rising, but we 
know very well that it is not the sun which moves, 
but that our earth has been turning slowly round, 
and bringing the little spot on which we live face 
to face with the great fiery ball, so that his beam 
can fall upon us. 

3. How far away from us do you think the 
sun is? On a fine summer day, when we can see 
him cloarly, it looks as if we had only to get ii:to 
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a balloon and reacli iiim as lie sits in tlie sky ; and 
yet we know quite certainly that lie is more than 
ninety-one millions of miles from our earth. These 
figures are so large that you cannot really grasp 
them. But imagine yourself in an express train, 
travelling at the rate of sixty miles an hour and 
never stopping. If it were possible for you to 
travel at that rate, straight to the sun, it would 
take one hundred and seventy-one years for you to 
reach the end of your journey. 

4. And when you arrived there, how large 
do you think you would find the sun to be? A 
learned Greek was laughed at by \n.s fellow-Greeks y 
because he said that the sun was as large as that 
little corner of their country called 'Ca& Peloponnesus. 
How astonished they would have been if they 
could have known that not only is he bigger than 
the whole of Greece, but more than a million times 
bigger than the whole world ! 

5. Our world itself, as you already know, is 
a very large place, so large that it would take 
nearly a month for an express train to travel 
around it Yet even this great globe is but a very 
small object when compared to the sun, for it 
measures only eight thousand miles across, while 
the sun measures more than eight hundred and 
fifty thousand. Imagine that you could cut the 
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sun and the earth each in half as you would cut an 
apple ; then, if you were to lay the flat side of the 
half-earth on the flat side of the half-sun, it would 
take one hundred and six such earths to stretch 
across the face of the sun, 

6. One of the best ways to form an idea of 
the great size of the sun is to imagine it to be 
hollow, like any air-ball, and then see how many 
earths it would take to fill it. You would hardly 
believe that it would take one million three 
hundred and thirty-one thousand globes the si'ze of 
our world squeezed together. Just think, if an 
immense giant could travel all over the universe 
and gather a number of worlds, each as big as 
ours, and were to make first a heap of ten such 
worlds, how huge it would be ! Then he must 
have a hundred such heaps of ten to make a 
thousand worlds ; and then he must gather together 
again a thousand times that thousand to make a 
million ; and should he put them all into the sun- 
ball he would fill only about three quarters of it 1 

7. After hearing this you will not be as- 
tonished to learn that so immense a ball should 
give out a very great amount of light and heat — so 
great that it is almost impossible to form any idea 
of it. It will help us to understand this if we 
remember how few of the rays which dart out on 
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all sides from this fierj' ball can reach our tiny- 
globe, and yet how powerful they are. 

8. Look at the flame of a lamp in the middle 
of the room, and see how its light pours out on all 
sides and into every corner ; then take a grain of 
mustard seed, which will very well represent our 
earth in size, and hold it up at a distance from the 
lamp. How very few of all those rays which are 
filling the room fall on the little mustard seed. 
And yet, as a grain of mustard seed is to the 
flame of the lamp, so is our earth to the great 
globe of the sun. Only the two-billionth part of 
all the rays sent out by the sun ever fall upon the 
earth. But this small quantity does nearly all the 
work of our world. 

9. In order to see how powerful the rays of 
the sun are you have only to take a magnifying 
glass and gather them to a point on a piece of 
brown paper, for they will at once set the paper on 
fire. Sir John Herschel tells us that at the Cape 
of Good Hope the heat was even so great that 
he cooked a beefsteak and roasted some eggs by 
merely putting them in the sun in a box with a 
glass lid. 

10. Indeed, just as we should all be frozen 
to death if the sun were cold, so we should all be 
burned up with the heat if his fierce rays fell with 
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all their might upon us. But we have an unseen 
veil around us, made of — what do you think? — 
those tiny particles of water which the sun -beams 
have turned into an invisible vapour and scattered 
in the air. These cut off part of the great heat, 
which would otherwise reach the earth ; and thus, 
even in the hottest days of midsummer, the air is 
much cooler and more pleasant than it would be 
were the sun's rays to fall with their full force 
upon us. 



XIV. THE DOOMED PRINCE. 

1. The land of Egypt is so old that it is often 
called the ' ' Cradle of Nalions. ' ' It lies in the 
northern part of Africa, and is crossed by the 
wonderful river Nile. Bgypt is a beautiful country, 
full of strange ruins of what were once marvellous 
cities. There the sphinx, a great stone image 
with a wonderful head and face, rises out of the 
desert sands. There, too, under the clear blue 
sky, rise the lofty pyramids. The river Nile, with 
its fringes of palm trees, its crocodiles, its lotus 
flowers, and the long-legged, scarlet flamingoes, 
has always been loved and worshipped by the 
Egyptian people. 
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2. The story of the Doomed Prince has been 
translated from an old writing, found upon a piece 
of papyrus, or ancient Egyptian writing paper. It 
is supposed to have been written about 1450 B.C., 
which makes . it over three thousand years old. 
The story has a sad ending, but these old Egyp- 
tians were a serious-minded people, who believed 
that w^hat their goddesses, the Hathors, predicted 
always came true. 

3. Once upon a time thousands of years ago 
there lived in Egypt a king who had no son. As 
he grew old, he became very sad, for he knew not 
to whom his kingdom would go at his death. Day 
after day, therefore, he entered the temples and 
prayed to the gods for the gift of a son. At last 
his wish was heard in heaven, and upon a certain 
day a baby boy, the prince of the kingdom, was 
laid within his arms. 

4. When the child was a week old, a great' 
feast was made, and a table was prepared, laid with 
dishes of silver and gold. This feast was in honour 
of the baby prince, and to it came the Hathors, the 
seven goddesses of fate., who should foretell what 
the child's life would be, and how long he might 
live. 

5. The prince, clad in swaddling clothes, 
was brought into the i>resence c/the Hathors, before 
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all the assembly of guests, and each Hathor 
bestowed her gift. The first six gave him beauty, 
wit, skill in amis, grace, wisdom of speech, and 
knowledge of tongues ; the seventh Hathor, how- 
ever, spreading her hands out over the child, said, 
"He shall die by the crocodile, or by the serpent, 
or by the dog." 

6. Then the king ^ss filled with fear, but he 
hid his fear from the Hathors. 

7. The king, looking upon the prince and 
seeing how healthy and beautiful he was, deter- 
mined to save him from such a cruel fate as that 
of being slain by a dog, or a serpent, or a crocodile. 
Out in the midst of the desert sands he found a 
green spot, and there built a palace, surrounded 
by beautiful gardens. 

8. To this palace the prince, with a great 
company of servants, was carried, and here he 
grew up, far from all dangers of beasts or reptiles. 

9. The prince lived in this palace knowing 
nothing of the world beyond the beautiful gardens. 
After a time he became restless. He climbed to 
the roof of the palace, and looked long and wearily 
across the burning desert sands. There lay the 
desert in the white sunlight, luitJioiU life, save 
here and there, far over towards the horizon, a long 
caravan of camels stalked slowly by 
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10. One day as the boy looked forth from 
the roof top, behold, a strange beast ran across the 
desert. It was following a man who came towards 
the palace. The prince turned to the little page 
waiting upon him, and said, "What, I pray thee, 
is yonder beast?" 

11. "That," said the page, trembling, "is 
a dog, called a greyhound." 

12. "I would not rob yon man of his 
treasure," replied the prince, "but let there be 
brought to me one like it." 

13. The page ran and told this to the keeper 
of the palace, who sent a swift messenger to report 
it to the king. When the king heard it, his heart 
was heavy, for he felt that nothing could save the 
prince from the doom of the Hathors. So he said, 
"Take to my son a little trotter, lest his heart 
be sad. " 

14. Then they gave the prince a fine grey- 
hound, but also told him of the prophecy of the 
Hathors. The greyhound licked the hand of the 
prince. By day and night he went with him about 
the palace. But oftenest the boy, followed by his 
dog, mounted to the roof top, there io drink in the 
wild and silent beauty of the desert. 

15. After a time the prince would abide in 
the palace no longer. He sent messengers to his 
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father, saying, ' * Let me return to thee. Wherefore 
should I stay here? Behold, I am destined to three 
dooms, and if I live here, or follow my own desire, 
I cannot escape them. God will do what is in his 
heart." The king sent a caravan to the palace in 
the desert, and brought his son back to the city. 

16. The crowds and throngs of the city 
bewildered the young prince. The throngs and 
crowds of his father's palace sickened him. With 
his greyhound, he daily visited the armories, and 
gained skill in the use of all sorts of weapons. But 
his heart longed for the silent and lonely stretches 
of the desert. The city life was as unpleasant to 
him as his lonely palace life had been. 

17. "Let ra.^go into the world, ^'' he besought 
his father. 

18. At last the king, leading him out to the 
east of the city where a great road led into the 
desert, said, "Go thou. Go, my son, whither 
thou wilt." 

19. The prince embraced his father. Then, 
with his greyhound and camels, and armed with 
good weapons, he set his face towards the burning 
sands, and was soon far beyond the dwellings of 
men. For months he travelled, living in the very 
heart of the wilderness, and providing his own food 
from game which he hunted. 
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20. At last, one day, he saw, lying far towards 
the eastern horizon, a mass of blue shadows, and, 
riding towards it, found it to be a great city. The 
city was surrounded by a low wall, upon one 
comer of which rose a straight tower, so high that 
its top reached into the sky, and could not be seen 
from the ground. - 

21. The prince rode through the gate into the 
city, and went directly to the doors of the palace. 
Living so long in the desert, he had become 
ragged, unshaven, and dusty, and looked very 
unlike a prince. When he asked for shelter and 
food at the palace, he was turned away. Then 
one of the king's officers took pity upon him, led 
him to his own house, and there gave him fresh 
clothing, good food, and a bed. 

22. After the prince was rested and refreshed, 
the officer said to him, "Whence comest thou, 
good youth ? ' ' 

23. The prince, remembering the hardness 
of the king, who would give him no shelter 
because of his rags, determined to hide his real 
position. He said, " I am the son of an officer in 
Egypt. Because of the hardness of my stepmother, 
have I fled from that land." 

24. The officer gave him fitting clothes, and 
a horse, and bade him welcome to his house. 
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25. In the gardens of the officer every 
morning the prince saw many noble-looking youths 
strolling about. Then they all left and returned 
no more until evening. Approaching one of them, 
the prince said, ' ' Whete go ye every morning 
from the garden only to return at nightfall ? ' ' 

26. The youth replied, "Yonder is the 
tower of the king's only daughter. We are princes 
of Syria who are come hither to woo the princess 
into marriage. The king fears so greatly lest she 
should get an unworthy lover, that he has placed 
her in the topmost room of the tower which meets 
the sky. Only he who climbs the tower as far as 
the window of the princess may wed her. Every- 
day we try to climb the tower, and at nightfall 
return in discontent, for not one of us can do it." 

27. "Lo," said the prince, "I desire to 
try. To-morrow let me go with you." 

28. In the morning he went with the other 
noble youths to the tower, but while they rode 
straight to its base and began to climb, he guided 
his horse out into the desert, and, looking upward 
to the top of the tower, saw the princess sitting at 
the window. 

29. The princess smiled upon the handsome 
prince, sitting so well upon his white horse, and 
in that instant her heart went out to him. " The 
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others woo me because I am a princess," slie said. 
"They look not for my face, but seek only to 
climb my tower. Yonder brave prince looks for a 
heart to love him. He climbs not to my tower 
until he sees my face." 

30. Riding swiftly to the base of the tower, 
the prince laid hold, and at once climbed to the 
window of the princess. The nobles watched the 
prince until he was out of sight, and then, 
running to the king, proclaimed that the son of an 
Egyptian ofl&cer had won the hand of his daughter. 

31. When the king heard this, he was very 
angry, and sent servants to kill the prince, but the 
princess said, "In the moment that you slay him 
you slay me, for I will not live if he be slain." 

32. Then the king gave the princess to the 
prince for his wife, and to them both he gave a 
city. 

33. The prince said to the princess, "At my 
birth the Hathors decreed that I was to die one 
of three deaths; by a crocodile, by a serpent, or 
by a dog." 

34. "Kill then this beast speedily," cried 
the princess, pointing to his greyhound. 

35. "What, shall I slay this good friend 
who came to me when we were both young?" 
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cried the prince, and lie would not slay the grey- 
hound. 

36. After a time, the prince left his young 
wife, and he set out upon a journey to Egypt to 
see his father. The, princess, fearing greatly, sent 
with him a mighty warrior, who should ride behind 
him in silence and keep watch upon him. The 
prince himself knew nothing of the warrior. 

37. At last the prince stood before the gate 
of his father's city which lay upon the bank of the 
river Nile. The sun was sinking over the land, 
and the gate was shut. While the .prince stood 
waiting, out of the Nile flood crept a terrible croco- 
dile, with huge snapping jaws. It was rushing 
forward towards the prince, when the mighty 
warrior strode forward and cut its throat with a 
single blow ; and the gates, swinging open^ let the 
prince into his father's city. 

38. In two months he returned to the city 
of his wife. Through the midst of this city also 
ran the river Nile. As the prince walked beside 
its bank at sundown, two great yawning jaws were 
suddenly raised upon him from the water. He 
turned swiftly aside, tn time to let the mighty 
warrior break the- jaws of the crocodile with his 
powerful arms. And then for months, at the com- 
mand of the princess, the mighty warrior walked 
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the banks of the river at sunset, and let no croco- 
dile crawl out of the water. 

39. The princess was very happy, and she 
said, "Twice death came at thee from the jaws of 
a crocodile, and thou didst escape it. So is that 
doom taken by the gods out of thy life." 

40. One day, after a festival, the prince went 
to his bed very tired. His wife placed a bowl of 
milk beside the bed, and then sat watching him as 
he slept. Suddenly she heard a trailing sound in 
the room, and, looking up, beheld a serpent about 
to strike at her husband. Springing forward, she 
placed the bowl of milk before the serpent. It was 
tempted by the drink and did not strike, but, 
swallowing all the milk, was made sleepy by it, 
and fell in a helpless coil upon the floor. The 
princess then, creeping towards the serpent with a 
hatchet, cut it into pieces. 

41. Awakening her husband, she cried, ' ' God 
hath set aside thy second doom. Arise ; let us go 
to his altars and praise him." 

42. Now, during many years, the prince 
and the princess lived happily together, for since 
death had not come by the crocodile nor by the 
serpent, she did not fear his faithful dog, the 
greyhound. 
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43. Upon a sunny day, the prince walked 
down a long pathway of the garden, with his 
greyhound ai his heels. The dog, suddenly scenting 
game upon his path, began snifl&ng the ground and 
whining, as he had done in the old days when they 
hunted together in the desert. The prince saw 
him start upon a run^ and ran after him. 

44. Fleeter than wind sped the greyhound, 
and fleetly ran the prince behind him. The 
garden was left, and across wet rice fields they 
sped, to the very brink of the Nile. The dog 
sprang suddenly into the water, and the prince 
sprang after him. 

45. Then out of the river arose the grinning 
jaws of a crocodile which quickly snapped together 
upon the prince. So the prince died at last as the 
Hathors had said he would, and the princess 
mourned him for many years. 



XV. THE PLANETS. 

1. Did yoUr ever play a game in which you 
took hold of hands and danced round and round 
some one in the centre? I am going to tell you 
about what we may imagine to be a similar game 
in which neither boys nor girls are taking pari. 
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The sky is the play-ground, and the sun and some 
of the stars are the players. 

2. In the centre is the sun, a great iiery ball ; 
and circling about it are other balls, some of them 
very large, but all of them smaller than the sun. 
These smaller bodies are not bright like the sun, 
but dark globes which could not be seen ai all 
if it were not for the sunlight which they reflect. 
If you should look through a telescope at these 
planets — for such they are called — you would see 
that some change their appearance much as the 
moon changes. At first there is to be seen only 
a thin streak of light, this grows gradually larger 
and larger till it becomes a circle, and then smaller 
and smaller until it disappears. 

3. Do you ask if we can see the planets thus 
circling about the sun? It is easy enough to see 
that they are not standing still. Sometimes one is 
visible after the sun sets and we speak of it as the 
eixning star; after a few months it will come up in 
the morning before sunrise, and then we call it 
the morning star. For a long time people did 
not understand this ; but at last they learned that 
the planets were circling about the sun, and hence 
they are sometimes seen on one side of it and 
sometimes on the other. They are not all in a 
ring as are the children in their games. But somr 
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are so near the sun that it almost seems as if tliej' 
would be burned up, while others are so far away 
that they can get but little light and heat. 

4. The planet nearest the sun is called 
Mercury. We can see it sometimes as a small 
white star just as the sun is coming up or going 
down. It stays in sight for so short a time that 
men have learned but very little about it; yet 
astronomers say that it has higher mountains upon 
its surface than any we have ever seen. 

5. Next comes Venus, the brightest of all. 
Indeed, it is so bright that it has often been seen 
in the daytime. Like Mercury, it would be a very 
warm place if the clouds did not hang so thick and 
heavy about it as to keep ojf some of the heat. 

6. The next is the Earth, upon which we 
live — ^for it, too, is a planet, circling about the sun 
with the others. Moving around the earth, much 
in the same way that the planets move around the 
sun, is a smaller body which we call the moon. 

7. Going still farther from the sun we next 
see Mars, which appears to us as a bright red star. 
Looking at it through a telescope we see light 
spots which astronomers say are fields of tee, like 
those which are found near the poles of our earth. 

8. Beyond Mars there are two hundred and 
sixty-four small globes. They are so small that if 
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they were all joined in one they would make only 
a little planet — too little to be of much account among 
the others. After them com.&s Jupiter^ the largest 
of all the planets. He has four moons — coloured 
moons at that — circling around him. Two of these 
give a bluish light, one shines yellow, while the 
other throws out a red glow. There is little need 
of fancy coloured lamps or Chinese lanterns in 
Jupiter ; his moons are better than all those. 

9. Hastening onward we next see Saturn^ 
the most wonderful of all. You have learned that 
as the earth turns- around on its axis we have day 
and night ; and, of course, the same is true of the 
other planets. Saturn turns so fast that a day and 
a night on its surface are only about ten hours 
long. Saturn has eight moons, one of which is ten 
times as large as our own ; and besides these there 
are belts and rings around the planet's centre 
which shine with a pale white light, and make the 
short nights there very beautiful. 

10. Beyond Saturn is Uranus^ much larger 
than our earth. It is well known that the farther 
a planet is from the sun the longer will be its 
years. Now a year in Uranus is eighty-four times 
longer than one of our years. How would the 
young people who are so fond of birthdays and 
birthday presents like that ? 
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11. The last of the planets, that is, the one 
farthest from the sun, is Neptune. How cold it 
must be there ! Indeed, the sun cannot look much 
larger than a great star when seen from Neptune ; 
yet it holds that star in its place just as firmly as 
those which are nearer, and, in a strange way 
which we cannot understand, keeps that distant 
planet, as well as all the rest, moving about itself 
and circling forever through the heavens. 



XVI. A DAUGHTER'S DEVOTION. 

Part I. 

1. A Russian oflEcer, although innocent of 
any crime, was sent to pass his days in the wildest 
and dreariest canton of Siberia. There he under- 
went the greastest hardships. He was only allowed, 
for the support of himself, his wife and daughter, 
a sum equal in Knglish money to about twopence 
per day. 

2. His daughter Elisabeth saw with silent 
grief \iex father's sufferings. After fourteen years 
of exile he was unable to resign himself to hts fate^ 
and often gave way to despair. Then this noble 
girl formed an idea as strange as it was brave. It 
was to set out alone for St. Petersburg^ and ask 
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her father's pardon from the emperor himself. 
Elizabeth knew that her parents did not possess a 
single crown, and could give her no assistance, 
and yet she made up her mind to carry out her 
plan. 

3. St. Petersburg is distant some three thou- 
sand miles from the place where the members of 
this family spent their unhappy days. Moreover, 
no one in the capital knew the girl even by name, 
or felt the slightest interest in her parents. 
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4. At first she dared not speak to her father 
of her project, but by degrees she grew bolder, and 
finally she astonished him with these words : — 

5. "My father, I beg you, I pray you, 
permit me to go to St. Petersburg, and ask your 
pardon from the Czar. " 

6. At these words Lopouloff burst out laugh- 
ing, took his daughter by the hand, and led her to 
her mother, who was preparing their scanty meal. " 

7. "My wife," he said, ''''good news! All 
our troubles are on the poini c/ ending. Here is a 
great lady who is willing to undertake a journey 
to St. Petersburg on our behalf, and will have the 
goodness to plead for us with the Czar." 

8. "She will do better," said her mother, 
"to mind her work than to utter such childish 
nonsense." Then, seeing that the poor girl wept, 
her mother, smiling, embraced her. ' ' Come, ' ' she 
continued, handing her a cloth, "begin by clean- 
ing the table, and by and by you can busy yourself 
about your visit to the Czar. ' ' 

9. Elizabeth, seeing that she was laughed at, 
spoke no more of her daring project; but she 
thought of it always. 

10. Four years passed away, and then, having 
reached the age of eighteen, she made a second 
request to her parents. They now saw that she 
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was in earnest^ and souglit to turn lier from her 
resolution by their tears, and by every means in 
their power. 

11. She asked their leave, however, with so 
much confidence, that in the end they consented. 
She got a passport, received her parents' tearful 
blessing, and set out on her journey, carrying 
with her only about five or six shillings in copper 
money. 

12. She underwent the greatest fatigue on 
this journey. 

13. She knew nothing of the route she ought 
to follow. When she asked the road to St. Petters- 
burg, — which was three thousand miles away,— 
the people supposed that she was mad, and began 
to laugh. Thus she often lost her road, and 
lengthened her journey very much. 

14. She tarried more or less in different 
villages, as fatigue forced her, or the welcome she 
received from the inhabitants encouraged her. She 
tried, wherever she lodged, to made herself useful, 
by- cleaning the house, washing the linen, or 
knitting. 

15. Often when she was driven away she 
would withdraw, weeping. Then, indeed, it some- 
times happened that the persons who had ill-treated 
her, were touched by her tears and her modest ai? . 
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They -called lier back, supplied her wants, and 
heard her story. 

16. One evening, a violent storra. overtook 
her. She sought refuge in the woods to obtain some 
shelter from the wind, and placed herself under a 
fir-tree, surrounded by tall bushes. The poor girl 
passed the night in this place exposed to torrents 
of rain. On the next day, half-dead with cold 
and hunger and covered with mud, she reached a 
cottage. There she was well received ; but illness, 
caused by exposure to the weather^ compelled her to 
remain at the cottage for some time. 

17. At another time, she was attacked by 
a troop of dogs. She took to flight, defending 
herself with a stick, but this only increased their 
fury. One of the animals seized the hem of her 
dress and tore it. The dogs, however, did not 
succeed in doing her harm ; as a man, who chanced 
to pass by, drove them away. 

Part II. 

1. One day, when crossing some frozen 
swamps, Elizabeth lost her way. After many 
trials, she found herself in a very wild and savage 
place, hemmed in by thick woods. Night came on 
and she trembled with fear. Suddenly some men, 
whose appearance alarmed her, and who proved to 
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be robbers, came out from the deptb of the forest. 
They advanced, and rudely asked what had brought 
her thither. 




2. Blizabeth replied with trembling voice, 
"I come from the wilds of Siberia, and I am going 
to the emperor to ask a pardon for my father. ' ' 

3. The robbers, astonished, asked what 
money she had for the expenses of so long a 
journey. She showed them her few remaining 
copper coins. The wretches were moved with pity. 
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They gave her a part of their provisions, and. 
showed her the road she had to follow. 

4. When she arrived at Kasan on the Volgay 
a strong wind which had been blowing for several 
days, had gathered immense masses of ice on the 
river, so that the passage of it was almost imprac- 
ticable. It could only be crossed by going part 
of the way in a small boat, and the remaining part 
on foot, by leaping from block to block. The 
boatmen dared not row from on bank of the river 
to the other. 

5. Elizabeth, without thinking of the peril, 
would have entered one of their boats. The boat- 
men, thinking her mad, put her out of the boat. 
They said that they would not suffer her to cross 
the river until it was completely frozen over. She 
asked how long she must wait. 

6. "At least a fortnight," they replied. 
Thereupon she resolved to cross immediately. 

7. "I pray you," she said, "help me to 
cross this river. I have come from the depths of 
Siberia. I am going to the emperor to obtain my 
father's pardon, for he was unjustly condemned.. 
My journey has already occupied a long time. 
Must I lose another fortnight here ? ' ' 

8. These simple words moved one of the boat- 
men to compassion, He took Elizabeth by the hand,,, 
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9. "Come," he said to her. "I will 
attempt the passage." 

10. He made her enter his boat, and rowed 
her halfway across the river. Then, tinable to get 
any farther in his boat, he took her up in his arms, 
and, crossing the ice, gained the opposite bank. 

11. Some time before her arrival in Moscow^ 
poor Elizabeth began to be in want of everything. 
Her shoes were worn off her feet, and her clothes 
rent into tatters. To make things worse the cold 
was terribly severe, and snow covered the earth 
nearly four feet deep. 

12. In one of the towns on the road she had 
received from the superior of the convent, letters 
to a lady at Moscow and to another who lived at 
St. Petersburg. 

13. The Moscow lady received Elizabeth 
very kindly, and provided her with shoes and new 
garments. Cheered by this welcome, she set ou.t 
anew on her journey, and at length reached St. 
Petersburg eighteen months after her departure 
from Siberia. 

14. In that great city she was at first like 
one lost. At length, however, she found the lady 
to whom she had been sent by the superior of the 
convent. This lady sheltered her under her own 
roof, and treated her with great kindness. 
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15. Her next task was to obtain access to 
the imperial presence^ but tbis was a greater dif- 
ficulty than any sbe bad before met witb. Wben- 
ever sbe presented berself at tbe palace gate, and 
asked to see tbe emperor, tbe soldiers broke out 
into laugbter, and turned ber away. 

16. More tban two montbs were spent in 
useless efforts, until at length a kind-hearted 
person spoke of her case to the wife of an officer 
in tbe guards. 

17. Tbis lady knew the wife of a secretary 
to the empress, and begged her to grant poor 
Elizabeth tbe favour of an interview. The secre- 
tary's wife did so, and was so affected by Elizabeth's 
touching story ^ that sbe exclaimed — 

18. "You are an excellent girl. Tbe good 
fortune you have bad till tbis moment, will not 
abandon you. I will be able to employ my bus- 
band, perhaps, as an agent for your success." 

19. At tbis moment tbe secretary himself 
came in, and promised to speak to tbe empress in 
the course of a day. He asked Elizabeth to dine at 
his house, and then be went to tbe palace. 

20. Tbe womanly feehngs of tbe empress 
were aroused by ber secretary's tale. She ordered 
the maiden of Siberia to be brought into her 
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presence ttat very evening at six o'clock. The 
poor child, who had never dreamed of sue!" good 
fortune, turned pale when she heard the news, and 
nearly fainted with joy. 

21. In the evening the secretary led her to 
the palace. The empress received her with great 
kindness, and questioned her about all her troubles. 
Blizabeth, who was at first afraid, soon regained 
her presence of mind. 

22. " Oh, Madam," she said, "my father is 
innocent. I do not ask for his pardon, but that 
a revision of his trial may be made and justice be 
done him." 

23. The empress, moved to tears by Eliza- 
beth's story, warmly praised her courage dcnA filial 
piety^ and gave her a hundred pieces of gold for 
her wants. 

24. The Czar, at the request of the empress, 
ordered the revision of the trial. 

25. The innocence of the brave girl's father 
was fully made out. The emperor gave him a 
pension, to revert, at his death, to his wife and 
daughter. Thus the noble and brave Elizabeth — 
one of the truest and purest heroines of history — 
had the happiness of seeing success crown her enter' 
prise and reward her loving devotion. 
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XVII. THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER. 

1. There was once a shoemaker who worked 
very hard, and was very honest. Yet he could not 
earn enough to live upon, and at last all he had in 
the world was gone — all except just leather enough 
to make one pair of shoes. In the evening he cut 
out the leather, meaning to get up early in the 
morning to work. His conscience was clear and 
his heart light amidst all his troubles ; as he went 
peaceably to bed, left all his cares to God, ' and 
fell asleep. 

2. In the morning he sat down to his work ; 
but what did he see? — The pair of shoes already 
made I There they were on his work-bench. The 
poor man could scarcely believe his eyes, and did not 
know what to say. He took up the shoes to look 
at them more closely. There was not a false 
stitch in them : They were just like shoes made 
for a prize. 

3. That day a customer came, and the shoes 
pleased him so well that he willingly paid a higher 
price than usual for them. With the money the 
shoemaker was able to buy leather for two pairs 
more. In the evening he cut out the work, and 
went to bed early that he might get up betimes 
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next day; but lie was saved all the trouble, for 
when lie got up in the morning the work was 
already done. Presently came in customers who 
paid him handsomely for his goods, so that he 
bought leather enough for four pairs more. 

4. Again he cut out the work over night, 
and again found it finished in the morning. And 
so it went on for some time : What was got ready 
in the evening was always done by daybreak, and 
the good man became thriving and prosperous 
again. 

5. One evening about Christmas time, as he 
and his wife were sitting over the fire chatting 
together, he said to her, ' ' I should like to sit up 
and watch to-night, that we may see who it is that 
comes and does my work for me." The wife liked 
the idea. So they left the light burning, and hid 
themselves in the corner of the room behind a 
curtain that was hung up there, and watched what 
should happen. 

6. As soon as it was midnight, there, came 
two little naked dwarfs. They sat down upon the 
shoemaker's bench, took up all the work that was 
cut out, and began to ply with their little fingers,' 
stitching and rapping and tapping away at such a 
mte that the shoemaker was all amazement, and 
could not take his eyes off for a moment. On they" 
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wem; till the task was quite finished, and the shoes 
stood ready for use upon the table. This was long 
before daybreak, and then they bustled away as 
quick as lightning. 

7. The next day the wife said to the 
shoemaker, " These little folks have made us rich, 
and we ought to be thankful to them, and do them 
a service in return. I am quite vexed to see them 
run about as they do; they have nothing upon 
their backs to keep ojf the cold. I'll tell you 
what : I will make each of them a shirt, a coat, a 
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waistcoat, and a pair of pantaloons. Do you make 
eacli of them a little pair of shoes." 

8. The thought pleased the good shoemaker 
very much ; and one evening, when all the things 
were ready, they laid them on the table instead of 
the work that they used to cut out, and then went 
and hid themselves to watch what the little elves 
would do. About midnight they came in, and 
were going to sit down to their work as usual ; but 
when they saw the clothes lying there for them, 
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they laughed and were greatly delighted. Then 
they dressed themselves in the twinkling of an eye;' 
and danced and capered and sprang about as merry 
as could be, till at last they danced out of the door 
over the green. The shoemaker saw them no 
more; but everything went well with him froni 
that time forward, as long as he lived. ■ 



XVIII. THE ADVENTURES OF THESEUS. 

Part I. 
Aegeus and Aethra^ 

1. There was once a king of Athens whose 
name was Aegeus. He had no son; but he bad 
fifty nephews, and they were waiting for him to 
die, so that one of them might be king in his stead. 
They were wild, worthless fellows, and the people 
of Athens looked forward with dread to the day 
when the city should be in their power. Yet so 
long as Aegeus lived they could not do much harm, 
but were content to spend their time in eating and 
drinking at the king's table and in quarrelling 
among themselves. 

2. It so happened one summer that Aegeus 
left his kingdom in the care of the elders of the 
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city -and went on a voyage across the Saronic Sea 
to the old and famous city Troezen^ whicli lay 
nestled at the foot of the mountains on the opposite 
shore. Troezen was not fifty miles by water from 
Athens, and the purple-peaked island of Aegina 
lay between them ; but to the people of that early 
time the distance seemed very great, and it was 
not often that ships passed from one place to the 
other. And as for going by land round the great 
bend of the sea, that was a thing so fraught with 
danger that no man had ever dared try it. 

3. King Pittheus of Troezen was right glad 
to see Aegeus, for they had been boys together, 
and he welcomed him to his city and did all that 
he could to make his visit a pleasant one. So, day 
after day, there was feasting and merriment and 
music in the marble hall of old Troezen, and the 
two kings spent many a happy hour in talking of 
the deeds of their youth and of the mighty heroes 
whom both had known. And when the time came 
for the ship to sail back to Athens, Aegeus was not 
ready to go. He said he would stay yet a little 
longer in Troezen, for the elders of the city would 
manage things well at home; and so the ship 
returned without him. 

4. But Aegeus tarried, not so much iot the 
rest and enjoyment which he was having in the 
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home of his old friend, as for the sake of Aethra, 
his old friend's daughter. For Aethra was as fair 
as a summer morning, and she was the joy and 
pride of Troezen; and Aegeus was never so happy 
as when in her presence. So it happened that 
some time after the ship had sailed, there was a 
wedding in the halls of King Pittheus ; but it was 
kept a secret, for Aegeus feared that his nephews, 
if they heard of it, would be very angry and would 
send men to Troezen to do him harm. 

5. Month after month passed by, and still 
Aegeus lingered with his bride and trusted his 
elders to see to the affairs of Athens. Then one 
morning, when the gardens of Troezen were full of 
roses and the heather was green on the hills, a baby 
was born to Aethra — a boy with a fair face and 
strong arms and eyes as sharp and as bright as the 
mountain eagle's. And now Aegeus was more 
loth to return home than he had been before, and 
he went up on the mountain which overlooks 
Troezen, and prayed to Athena^ the queen of air, 
to give him wisdom and show him what to do. 
Even while he prayed there came a ship into the 
harbour, bringing a letter to Aegeus with alarming 
news from Athens. 

6. * ' Come home without delay ' ' — these were 
the words of the letter which the elders had sent — 
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" come home quickly, or Athens will be lost. A 
great king from beyond the sea, Minos of Creie, is 
on the way with ships and a host of fighting men ; 
and he declares that he will carry sword and fire 
within our walls, and will slay our young men and 
make our children his slaves. Come and save 
us!" 

7 . ^^ It is the call of duty,'*'' said Aegeus ; and 
with a heavy heart he made ready to go at once 
across the sea to the help of his people. But he 
could not take Aethra and her babe for fear of his 
lawless nephews, who would have slain them both. 

8. "Best of wives," he said, when the hour 
for parting had come, "listen to me, for I shall 
never see your father's halls, nor dear old Troezen, 
nor perhaps your own face, again. Do you re- 
member the old plane tree which stands on the 
mountain side, and the great flat stone which 
lies a little way beyond it, which no man but 
myself has ever been able to lift? Under that 
stone, I have hidden my sword and the sandals 
which I brought from Athens. There they shall 
lie until our child is strong enough to lift the stone 
and take them for his own. Care for him, Aethra, 
until that time ; and then, and not till then, you 
may tell him of his father, and bid him seek me in 
Athens. 
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9. Then Aegeus kissed his wife and the babe, 
and went on board the ship ; the sailors shouted ; 
the oars were dipped into the waves ; the white sail 
was spread to the breeze ; and Aethra from her 
palace window saw the vessel speed away over the 
blue waters towards Aegina and the distant Attic 
shore. 
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Part II. 
Sword and Sandals. 
1. Year after year went by, and yet no word 
reached Aethra from her husband on the other 
side of the sea. Often and often she would climb 
the mountain above Troezen, and sit there all day, 
looking out over the blue waters and the purple 
hills of Aegina to the dim, distant shore beyond. 
Now and then she could see a white-winged ship 
sailing in the offing ; but men said that it was a 
Cretan vessel, and very likely was filled with fierce 
Cretan warriors, bound upon some cruel errand of 
war. Then it was rumoured that King Minos had 
seized upon all the ships of Athens, and had burned 
a part of the city, and had forced the people to pay 
him a most grievous tribute. But further than this 
there was no news. 
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2. In the meantime Aetlira's babe had 
grown to be a tall, ruddy-cheeked lad, strong as a 
mountain lion; and she had named him Theseus. 
On the day that he was fifteen years old he went 
•with her up to the top of the mountain, and with 
her looked out over the sea. 

3. "Ah, if only your father would come ! " 
she sighed. 

4. "My father?" said Theseus. "Who is 
my father, and why are you always watching and 
waiting and wishing that he would come? Tell 
me about him." 

5. And she answered: "My child, do you 
see the great flat stone which lies there half buried 
in the ground, and covered with moss and trailing 
ivy ? Do you think you can lift it ? " 

6. "I will try, mother," said Theseus. And 
he dug his fingers into the ground beside it, and 
grasped its uneven edges, and tugged, lifted, and 
strained until his breath came hard and his arms 
ached and his body was covered with sweat; but 
the stone moved not at all. At last he said, "The 
task is too hard for me, wait until I have grown 
stronger. But why do you wish me to lift it ? " 

7. " When you are strong enough to lift it," 
answered A^thra, "I will tell you. about your 
father," 
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8. After that the boy went out every day 
and practised at running, leaping, throwing, and 
lifting; and every day he rolled some stone out 
of its place. At first he could move only a 
little weight, and those who saw him laughed 
as he pulled and puffed and grew red in the 
face, but he never gave up until he had lifted it. 
And little by little he grew stronger, and his 
muscles became like iron bands, and his limbs 
were like mighty levers for strength. Then on 
his next birthday he went up on the mountain 
with his mother, and again tried to lift the great 
stone.' But it remained fast in its place and did 
not move. 

9. "I am not yet strong enough, mother," 
he said. 

10. " Have patience, my son," said Aethra. 

11. So he went on again with his running, 
leaping, throwing, and lifting; and he practised 
wrestling also, and tamed the wild horses of the 
plain, and hunted the lions among the mountains ; 
and his strength and swiftness and skill were the 
wonder of all men^ and all Troezen was filled with 
tales of the deeds of the boy Theseus. Yet when 
he tried again on his seventeenth birthday, he 
could not move the great flat stone that lay near 
the plane tree on the mountain side. 
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12. "Have patience, my son,"- again -said 
Aethra ; but this time the tears were standing in- 
her eyes. . . 

13. So he went back again to his exereisifig ; 
and he learned to wield the sword- and the-battle 
axe and to throw tremendous weights and to -carry ■ 
tremendous burdens. And men said that since the 
days of Hercules there was none who had such 
great strength. Then, when he was a year older, 
he climbed the mountain yet another time with his' 
mother, and he stooped and took hold, of the stone, 
and it yielded to his touch ; and, lb V when he had 
lifted it quite out of the ground, he found under- 
neath it a sword of bronze and sandals of gold, and 
these he gave to his mother. 

14. "Tell me now about my father," he 
said. 

15. Aethra knew that the time had c-ome for 
which she had waited so long, and she buckled the 
sword to his belt and fastened the sandals iipon his 
feet. Then she told him who his father was, and 
why he had left them in Troezen, and how he had 
said that when the lad was strong enough to lift the 
great stone, he must take the sword and sandals 
and go and seek him in Athens. ' 

. 16. Theseus was glad when he heard this, 
and, his' proud eyes flashed with eagerness as he 
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said : ** I am ready, motlier ; and I will set out for 
Athens this very day. ' ' 

17. Then they walked down the mountain 
together and told King Pittheus what had happened, 
and showed 'him the sword and the sandals. But 
the old man shook his head sadly and tried to 
dissuade Theseus from going. 

18. "How can you go to Athens in these 
lawless times f " he said. ' ' The sea is full of 
pirates. In fad, no ship from Troezen has sailed 
across the Saronic Sea since your kingly father 
went home to the help of his people, eighteen 
years ago." 

19. Then, finding that this only made 
Theseus the more determined, he said: "But if 
you must go, I will have a new ship built for you, 
staunch, stout, and fast sailing ; and fifty of the 
bravest young men in Troezen shall go with you ; 
and perhaps with fair winds and fearless hearts 
you shall escape the pirates, and reach Athens in 
safety. ' ' 

20. "Which is the most perilous way?" 
asked Theseus — "to go by ship or to make the 
journey on foot round the great bend of the shore? " 

21. "The seaway is full enough of perils," 
said his grandfather, "but the landway is beset 
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with dangers tenfold greater. Even if there were 
good roads and no hindrances, the journey round 
the shore is a long one and would require many 
days. But there are rugged mountains to climb, 
and wide marshes to cross, and dark forests to go 
through. There is hardly a footpath in all that 
wild region, nor any place to find rest or shelter ; 
and the woods are full of wild beasts, and dreadful 
dragons lurk in the marshes, and many cruel 
robber giants dwell in the mountains." 

22. "Well," said Theseus, "if there are 
more perils by land than by sea, then I shall go by 
land, and I go at once." 

23. "But you will at least take fifty young 
men, your companions, with you?" said King 
Pittheus. 

24. "Not one shall go with me," said 
Theseus; and he stood up and played with his 
sword hilt, and laughed at the thought of fear. 

25. Then when there was nothing more to 
say, he kissed his mother and bade his grandfather 
good-bye, and went out of Troezen towards the 
trackless coastland which lay to the west and north. 
And with blessings and tears the king and Aethra 
followed him to the city gates, and watched him 
until his tall form was lost to sight among the trees 
which bordered the shore of the sea. 
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XX. THE ADVENTURES OF THESEUS. 

Part III. 
Rough Roads and Robbers. 

1. With a brave heart Theseus walked onj 
keeping the sea always upon his right. Soon the 
old city of Troezen was left far behind, and he 
came to the great marshes, where the groitnd sank 
under him at every step, and green pools of 
stagnant water lay on both sides erf the narrow 
pathway. But no fiery dragon came oiit of the 
reeds to meet him; and so he walked on and on 
till he came to the rugged mountain land which 
bordered the western shore of the sea. Then he 
climbed one slope after another, until at last he 
stood on the summit of a gray peak from which 
he could see the whole country spread out around 
him. Then downward and onward he went again, 
but his way led him through dark mountain glens, 
and along the edges of mighty precipices, and 
underneath many 2. frowning cliff ^ until he came to 
a dreary wood where the trees grew tall and close 
together and the light of the sun was seldom seen. 

2. In that forest there dwelt a robber giant, 
called Club-carrier, who was the terror of all the 
country. For oftentimes he woilld" ga jdo\i^n into 
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the valleys where the shepherds fed their flocks, 
and would carry off not only sheep and lambs, 
but sometimes children and the men themselves. 
It was his custom to hide in the thickets of under- 
bush, close to a pathway, and, when a traveller 
passed that way, leap out upon him and beat hini 
to death. When he saw Theseus coming through 
the woods he thought that he would have a rich 
prise ^ for he knew from, the youth's dress and 
manner that he must be a prince. He lay on the 
ground, where leaves of ivy and tall grass screened 
him from view, and held his great iron ckib ready 
to strike. 

3. But Theseus had sharp eyes and quick 
ears, and neither beast nor robber giant could have 
taken him by surprise. When Club-carrier leaped 
out of his hiding place to strike him down, the 
young man dodged aside so qujpkly that the heavy 
club struck the ground behind him; and then, 
before the robber giant could raise it for a second 
stroke, Theseus seized the fellow's legs and tripped 
him up. 

4. Club-carrier roared loudly, and tried to 
strike again ; but Theseus wrenched the club out 
pf his hands, and then dealt him such a blow on 
the head, that he never again harmed travellers 
passing through the forest. Then the youth went 
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on his way, carrying tlie huge club on his shoulder, 
and singing a song of victory^ and looking sharply 
around him for any other foes that might be 
lurking among the treee. 

5. Just over the ridge of the next mountain, 
he met an old man who warned him not to go any 
farther. He said that close by a grove of pine 
trees, which he would soon pass on his way down 
the slope, there dwelt a robber named Sinis, who 
was very cruel to strangers. 

6. "He is called Pine-bender,^^ said the old 
man; "for when he has caught a traveller, he 
bends two tall, lithe pine trees to the ground and 
binds his captive to them — a hand and a foot to 
the top of one, and a hand and a foot to the top 
of the other. Then he lets the trees fly up, and 
roars with laughter when he sees the traveller's 
body torn asunder." 

7. "It seems to me," said Theseus, "that it 
is full time to rid the world of such a monster; " 
and he thanked the kind man who had warned 
him, and hastened onward, whistling merrily as he 
went down towards the grove of pines. 

8. Soon he came in sight of the robber's 
house, built near the foot of a jutting cliff. Behind 
it were a rocky gorge and a roaring mountain 
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Stream; and in front bf it was a garden wherein 
grew all kinds of rare plants and beautiful flowers. 
But the tops of the pine trees below it were laden 
with the bones of unlucky travellers, which hung 
bleaching white in the sun and wind. 

9. On a stone by the roadside sat Sinis 
himself; and when he saw Theseus coming, he 
ran to meet him, twirling a long rope in his hands 
and crying out : 

10. "Welcome, welcome, dear prince 1 
Welcome to our inn — the true Traveller's Rest / ' ' 

11. " What kind of entertainment have 
you?" asked Theseus. "Have you a pine tree 
bent down to the ground and ready for me ? " 

12. "Ay; two of them! " said the robber. 
" I knew that you were coming, and I bent two of 
them for you." 

13. As he spoke he threw his rope towards 
Theseus and tried to entangle him in its coils. 
But the young man leaped aside, and when the 
robber rushed upon him, he dodged beneath his 
hands and seized his legs, as he had seized 
Club-carrier's, and threw him laeavily to 'ihe 
ground. Then the two wrestled together among 
the trees, but not for long, a.s Sinis was no match 
for his lithe young foe ; tb.en Theseus knelt upon 
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the robber's back as he lay prone among the 
leaves, and tied him with his own cord to the two 
pine trees whicL "W^ere already bent down. "As 
you would have done unto me, so will I do unto 
you," he said. 

14. The Pine-bender wept and prayed and 
Hjade many z. fair promise ; but Theseus would not 
hear him. He ^turned away, the trees sprang up, 
and the robber's body was left dangling from their 
branches. 

15. Now this old Pine-bender had a daughter 
named Perigune^ who was no more like him than 
a fair and tender violet is like the gnarled old oak 
c.t whose feet it ^eptles ; and it was she who, cajfed 
for the flowers an^ the rare plants which grew in 
the garden. by the robber's home. When she saw 
how Theseus had ' dealt with her father, she w^s 
afraid and ran to hide herself from him. 

16. "Oh, save me, dear plants! " she cried, 
for she often talked to the flowers as though they 
could understand her. "Dear plants, save me; 
and I will never pluck your leaves nor harm you 
in, any way as long as I live." 

~ 17. There was one of the plants which, up to 
that time had no leaves, but came iip out of the 
grqu-nd looking like a mere club or stick. This 
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plant took pity on the maiden. It began at once 
to send out long feathery branches with delicate 
green leaves, which grew so fast that Perigune was 
hidden from sight beneath them. Theseus knew 
that she must be somewhere in the garden, but he 
could not find her, so well did the feathery branches 
conceal her. So he called to her : 

18. "Perigune," he said, "you need not 
fear me ; for I know that you are gentle and good, 
and it is only against things dark and cruel that I 
lift up my hand." 

19. The maiden peeped from her hiding- 
place, and when she saw the fair face of the youth 
and heard his kind voice, she came out, trembling, 
and talked with him. And Theseus rested that 
evening in her house, and she picked some of her 
choicest flowers for him and gave him food. But 
when in the morning the dawn began to appear 
in the east, and the stars grew dim above the 
mountain peaks, he bade her farewell and journeyed 
onward over the hills. And Perigune tehded her 
plants and watched her flowers in the lone garden 
in the midst of the piny grove; but she never 
plucked the stalks of asparagus nor used them 
for food, and when she afterwards became the 
wife of a hero and had children and grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren, she taught them all to 
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spare the plant wliicli had- taken pity upon her 
in her need. 

20. The road which Theseus followed now 
led him close to the shore, and soon he came 
to a place where the mountains seemed to rise 
sheer out of the sea, and there was only a narrow 
path high up along the side of the cliff. Far down 
beneath his feet he could hear the waves dashing 
evermore against the rocky wall, while above him 
the mountain eagles circled and screamed, and gray 
crags and barren peaks glistened in the sunlight. 

21. But Theseus went on fearlessly and came 
at last to a place where a spring of clear water 
bubbled out from a cleft in the rock ; there the 
path was narrower still, and the low doorway of 
a cavern opened out upon it. Close by the spring 
sat a red-faced giant, with a huge club across his 
knees, guarding the road so that no one could pass ; 
and in the sea at the foot of the cliff basked a huge 
turtle, its leaden eyes looking always upward for 
its food. Theseus knew — ^for Perigune had told 
him — that this was the dwelling-place of a robber 
named Sciron, who was the terror of all the coast, 
and whose custom it was to make strangers wash 
his feet, so that while they were doing so, he might 
kick them over the cliff to be eaten by his pet 
turtle below. 
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22. Wlien Theseus came up, tlie robber 
raised his club, and said fiercely : "No man can 
pass here until he has washed my feet 1 Come, sei 
to work I ' ' 

23. Then Theseus smiled, and said: "Is 
your turtle hungry to-day? and do you want me to 
feed him?" The robber's eyes flashed fire, and 
he said, ' ' You shall feed him, but you shall wash 
my feet first ; " and with that he brandished his 
club in the air and rushed forward to strike. 

24. But Theseus was ready for him. With 
the iron club, which he had taken from Club-carrier 
in the forest, he met the blow midway, and the 
robber's weapon was knocked out of his hands and 
sent spinning away over the edge of the cliff. 
Then Sciron, black with rage, tried to grapple with 
him; but Theseus was too quick for that. He 
dropped his club and seized Sciron by the throat ; 
he pushed him back against the ledge on which he 
had been sitting; he threw him sprawling upon 
the sharp rocks, and held him there hanging half 
way over the cliff, 

25. "Enough! enough! " cried the robber. 
** I/ift me up, and you may pass on your way." 

26. "It is not enough," said Theseus; and 
he drew his sword and sat down by the side of the 
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spring. "You must wash my feet now. Come, 
set to work! " 

n . Then Sciron, white with fear, washed 
his feet. "And now," said Theseus, when the 
task was ended, ' ' as you have done unto others, so 
will I do unto you." 

28. There was a scream in mid air which the 
mountain eagles answered from above ; there was a 
great splashing in the water below, and the turtle 
fled in terror from its lurking place. Then the 
sea cried out: " I will have naught to do with so 
vile a wretch ! " and a great wave cast the body of 
Sciron out upon the shore. But it had no sooner 
touched the ground than the land cried out : "I 
will have naught to do with so vile a wretch! " and 
there was a sudden earthquake, and the bpdy of 
Sciron was thrown back into the sea. Then the 
s&Si waxed furious, a raging storm arose, the waters 
were lashed into foam, and the vi^aves with one 
mighty effort threw the detested body into high 
air ; and it would have hung to this day, had not 
the air itself disdained to give it lodging, so 
changed it into a huge black rock. And this rock, 
which men say is the body of Sciron, may still be 
seen, grim, ugly, and desolate ; and one-third of 
it lies in the water, one- third is embedded 5l' the 
sandy shore, and one-third is exposed to the air. 
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XXI. THE ADVENTURES OF THESEUS. 

Part IV. 
Wrestler and Wrong-doer. 

1. Keeping the sea always in view, Theseus 
went onward a long day's journey to the north, 
and east; and he left the rugged mountains 
behind and came down into the valleys and into a 
pleasant plain where there were sheep and cattle 
pasturing, and where there were many fields of 
ripening grain. The fame of his deeds had gone 
before him, and men and women came crowding 
to the roadside to see the hero who had slain 
Club-carrier and Pine-bender and grim old 3ciron 
of the cliff. 

2. " Now we shall live in peace, " they cried ; 
"for the robbers who devoured our flocks and our 
children are no more." 

3. Then Theseus passed through the old 
town of Megara, and followed the shore of the bay 
towards the sacred city of Eleusis. 

4. "Do not go into Eleusis, but take the! 
road which leads round it through the hills," 
whispered a poor man who was carrying a sheep to 
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5 . " Why should I do that ? ' ' asked Theseus. 

6. "Listen, and I will tell you," was the 
answer. 

7. "There is a king in Eleusis whose name 
is Cercyon, and he is a great wrestler. He makes 
every stranger who comes into the city wrestle with 
him; and such is the strength of his arms that 
when he has overcome a man he crushes the life 
out of his body. Many travellers come to Eleusis, 
but no one ever goes away." 

8. "But I will come and go away," said 
Theseus ; and with his club upon his shoulder, he 
strode onward into the sacred city. 

9. "Where is Cercyon, the wrestler?" he 
asked of the warden at the gate. 

10. "The king is dining in his marble 
palace," was the answer, "If you wish to save 
yourself, turn now and flee before he has heard of 
your coming." 

11. "Why should I flee?" asked Theseus. 
"I am not afraid," and he walked on through the 
narrow street to old Cercyon's palace. 

12. The king was sitting at his table, eating 
and, drinking; and he grinned hideously as he 
thought of the many noble young men whose liv^s 
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lie had destroyed. Theseus went up boldly to the 
door, and cried out : 

13. "Cercyon, come out and wrestle with 
me!" 

14. "Ah!" said the king, "here comes 
another young fool whose days are numbered. 
Fetch him in and let him dine with me ; and after 
that he shall have his wrestling. ' ' 

15. So Theseus was given a place at the 
table of the king, and the two sat there and ate 
and stared at each other, but they both spoke not a 
word. And Cercyon, as he looked at the young 
man's sharp eyes and his fair face and silken hair, 
had half a mind to bid him go in peace and seek 
not to test his strength and skill. But when they 
had finished, Theseus arose and laid aside his sword 
and his sandals and his iron club, and stripped 
himself of his robe and said : 

16. "Come now, Cercyon, if you are not 
afraid, come and wrestle with me." 

17. Then the two went out into the court- 
yard, where many a young man had met his fate, 
and there they wrestled until the sun went down, 
and neither could gain aught of advantage over the 
other. But it was plain that the trained skill of 
Theseus would, in the end, win against the brute 
strength of Cercyon. Then the men of Eleusis 
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who stood watching the contest, saw the youth lift 
the giant king bodily into the air and hurl him 
headlong over his shoulder to the hard pavement 
beyond. -^ 

18. "As you have done to others, so will 
I do unto you ! " cried Theseus. 

19. But grim old Cercyon neither moved nor 
spoke; and when the youth turned his body over 
and looked into his cruel face, he saw that the 
life had quite gone out of him. 

20. Then the people of Eleusis came to 
Theseus and wanted to make him their king. 
* * You have slain the tyrant who was the bane of 
Eleusis," they said, "and we have heard how you' 
have also rid the world of the giant robbers who 
were the terror of the land. Come now and be 
our king ; for we know that you will rule over us 
wisely and well." 

21. "Some day," said Theseus, "I will be 
your king, but not now ; for there are other deeds 
for me to do." And with that he donned his 
sword and his sandals and his princely cloak, and 
threw his great iron club upon his shoulder, and 
went out of Kleusis ; and all the people ran after 
him for quite a long way, shouting, ' ' May good 
fortune be with you, O king, and may Athena 
blerssand guide you ! " - * 
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XXII. THE ADVENTURES OF THESEUS. 

Part V. 
Procrustes the Pitiless. 

1. Athens was now not more than twenty 
miles away, but the road thither led through the 
Parnes Mountains^ and there was only a narrow 
path winding among the rocks and up and down 
many a lonely wooded glen. Theseus had seen 
worse and far more dangerous roads than this, and 
so he strode bravely onward, happy in the thought 
that he was so near the end of his long journey. 
But it was very slow travelling among the moun- 
tains, and he was not always sure that he was 
following the right path. The sun was almost 
down when he came to a broad green valley where 
the trees had been cleared away. A little river 
flowed through the middle of this valley, and on 
either side were grassy meadows where cattle were 
grazing; and on a hill-side close by, half hidden 
among the treesj there was a great stone house 
with vines running over its walls and roof. 

2. While Theseus was wondering who it 
could be that lived in this pretty but lonely place, 
a man came out of the house and hurried down to 
the road to meet him. He was a well-dressed 
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man, and his face was wreathed with smiles ; 
and he bowed low to Theseus and invited him 
kindly to come up to the house and be his guest 
for that night. 

3. "This is a lonely place," he said, "and 
it is not often that travellers pass this way. But 
there is nothing that gives me so much joy as to 
find strangers and feast them at my table and hear 
them tell of the things they have seen and heard. 
Come up and sup with me, and lodge under my 
roof ; and you shall sleep on a wonderful bed which 
I have — a bed which fits every guest and cures 
him of every ill." 

4. Theseus was pleased with the man's ways ; 
as he was both hungry and tired, he went up with 
him and sat under the vines by the door ; and the 
man said : 

5. "Now I will go in and make the bed 
ready for you, and you can lie down on it and rest ; 
and later when you feel refreshed, you shall sit at 
my table and sup with me, and I will listen to the 
pleasant tales which I know you will tell." 

6. When he had gone into the house, 
Theseus looked around him to see what sort of a 
place it was. He was filled with surprise at the 
richness of it — at the gold and silver and beautiful 
things with whi^h every room seemed tP be 
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adorned — ^for it was indeed a place fit for a prince. 
While he was looking and wondering, the vines 
before him were parted and the fair face of a young 
girl peeped out. 

7. "Noble stranger," she whispered, "do 
not lie down on my master's bed, for those who do 
so never rise again. Fly down the glen and hide 
yourself in the deep woods ere he returns, or else 
there will be no escape for you." 

8. "Who is your master, fair maiden, that I 
should be afraid of him? ' ' asked Theseus. 

9. "Men call him Procrustes, or the 
Stretcher^ ' ' said the girl — and she talked low and 
fast. "He is a robber. He brings hither all the 
strangers that he finds travelling through, the 
mountains. He puts them on his iron bed. He 
robs them of all they have. No one who comes 
into his house ever goes out again." 

10. "Why do they call him the Stretcher? 
And what is that iron bed of his?" asked Theseus, 
in no wise alarmed. 

11. "Did he not tell you that it fits all 
guests? " said the girl ; "and most truly it does fit 
them. For if a traveller is too long, Procrustes 
hews off his legs until he is of the right length; 
but if he is too short, as is the case with most 
guests, then he stretches his limbs and body with 
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ropes until lie is long enough. It is for this reason 
that men' call him the Stretcher." 

12. "I think that I have heard of this 
Stretcher before," said Theseus; and then he 
remembered that some one at Bieusis had warned 
him to beware of the wily robber Procfustes, who 
lurked in the glens of the Parnes peaks and lured 
travellers into his den. 

13. "Hark ! hark ! " whispered the girl. "I 
hear him coming ! " And the vine leaves closed 
over her hiding-place. 

14. The very next moment Procrustes stood 
in the door, bowing and smiling as though he had 
never done any harm to his fellowmen. 

15. "My dear young friend," he said, "the 
bed is ready, and I will show you the way. After 
you have taken a pleasant little nap, we will 
sit down at the table, and you may tell me of the 
wonderful things which you have seen in the 
course of your travels." 

16. Theseus arose and followed his host ; and 
when they had come into an inner chamber, there, 
surely enough, was the bedstead of iron, very 
curiously wrought, and upon it a soft couch which 
seemed to invite him to lie down and rest. But 
Theseus peering about, saw the ropes and axe with 
cunning, pulleys lying hidden behind the curtains; 
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and lie saw, too, that tlie floor was covered with 
stains of blood. 

17. "Now my dear young friend," said 
Procrustes, ' ' I pray you to lie down and take your 
ease ; for I know that you have travelled far and 
are faint from want of rest and sleep. Lie down, 
and while sweet slumber overtakes you, I will have 
a care that no unseemly noise, nor buzzing fly, nor 
vexing gnat disturb your dreams." 

18. "Is this your wonderful bed?" asked 
Theseus. 

19. "It is," answered Procrustes, *' and you 
need but to lie down upon it, and it will fit you 
perfectly." 

20. "But you must lie upon it first," said 
Theseus, " and let me see how it will fit itself to 
your stature." 

21. "Ah, no," said Procrustes, "for then 
the spell would be broken," and as he spoke his 
cheeks grew ashy pale. 

22. " But I tell you, you anust lie upon it," 
said Theseus; and he seized the trembling man 
around the waist and threw him by force upon 
the bed. And no sooner was he laid prone upon 
the couch than curious iron arms reached out and 
clasped his body in their embrace, and held him 
down so that he could not move hand or foot. 
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Tlie wretched man shrieked and cried for mercy ^ 
but Theseus stood over him and looked him 
straight in the eye. 

21. "Is this the kind of bed on which you 
have your guests lie down?" he asked. 

24. But Procrustes answered not a word. 
Then Theseus brought out the axe and the ropes 
and the pulleys, and asked him what they were 
for, and why they were hidden in the chamber. 
He was still silent, and cotild do nothing but 
tremble and weep. 

25. "Is it true," said Theseus, "that you 
halve lured hundreds of travellers into your den 
only to rob them? Is it true that it is your wont 
to fasten them in this bed, and then chop off their 
legs, or stretch them out until they fit the iron 
frame? Tell me, is this true?" 

26. "It is true! it is true!" sobbed Pro- 
crustes ; ' ' and now kindly touch the spring above 
my head and let me go, and you shall have every- 
thing that I possess." 

27. But Theseus turned away. "You are 
caught," he said, "in the trap which you set for 
others and for me. There is no mercy for the 
man who shows no mercy;" and he went out of 
the room, and left the wretch to perish by his own 
cruel device. 
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28. Theseus looked through the house and 
found there great wealth of gold and silver and 
costly things which Procrustes had taken from the 
strangers who had fallen into his hands. He went 
into the dining hall, and there indeed was the 
table spread with a rich feast of meats and drinks 
and delicacies such as no king would scorn ; but 
there was a seat and a plate for only the host, and 
none at all for guests. 

29. Then the girl whose fair face Theseus 
had seen among the vines, came running into the 
house ; and she seized the young hero's hands and 
blessed and thanked him because he had rid the 
world of the cruel Procrustes. 

30. "Only a month ago," she said, "my 
father, a rich merchant of Athens, was traveling 
towards Bleusis, and I was with him, happy 'and 
care-free as any bird in the green v/oods. This 
robber lured us into his den, for we had much 
gold with us. My father, he stretched upon his 
iron bed ; but me, he made his slave." 

31. Then Theseus called together all the 
inmates of the house, poor wretches whom Pro- 
CTBstes had forced to serve him ; and he parted the 
robber's spoils among them and told them that 
they were free to go wheresoever they wished. 
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32. And on the next day he went on, through 
the narrow, crooked ways among the mountains 
and hills, and came at last to the plain of Athens, 
and saw the noble city and, in its midst, the rocky 
height where the great Temple of Athena stood ; 
and, a little way from the temple, he saw the white 
walls of the palace of the king. 



XXIII. THE ADVENTURES OF THESEUS. 

Part VI. 
Honour and Home. 

1. When Theseus entered the city and went 
walking up the street, everybody wondered who 
the tall, fair youth could be. But the fame of 
his deeds had gone before him, and soon it was 
whispered that this was the hero who had slain the 
robbers in the mountains and had wrestled with 
Cercyon at Bleusis and had caught Procrustes in 
his own cunning trap. 

2. "Tell us no such thing!" said some 
butchers who were driving their loaded carts to 
market. ' ' The lad is better suited to sing sweet 
songs to the ladies than to fight and wrestle with 
giants." 

3. " See his silken black hair 1 " said one. 
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4. "And his girlish face ! " said another. 

5 . " And his long coat dangling about his 
legs ! " said a third. 

6. "And his golden sandal ! " said a fourth. 

7. " Ha ! ha ! " laughed the first ; " I wager 
that he never lifted a ten-pound weight va. his life. 
Think of such a fellow as he hurling old Sciron 
from the cliffs ! Nonsense ! " 

8. Theseus heard all this talk as he strode 
along, and it angered him not a little ; but he had 
not come to Athens to quarrel with butchers. 
Without speaking a word he walked straight up to 
the foremost cart, and, before its driver had time 
to think, took hold of the slaughtered ox that was 
being hauled to market, and hurled it high over 
the tops of the houses into the garden bejgjond. 
Then he did likewise with the oxen in the second, 
the third, and the fourth wagons, and then turn- 
ing about, went on his way, and left the wonder- 
stricken butchers staring after him, speechless, in 
the street. 

9. He climbed the stairway which led to the 
top of the steep, -rocky hill, and his heart beat fast 
in his bosom as he stood on the threshold of his 
father's palace. 

10. "Where is the king? " he asked of the 
guard. 
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11. "You cannot see the king," was the 
answer; "but I will take you to his nephews." 
The man led the way into the feast hall, and there 
Theseus saw his fifty cousins sitting about the 
table, eating and drinking and making merry ; 
and there was a great noise of revelry in the hall, 
the minstrels singing and playing, and the slave 
girls dancing, and the half-drunken princes shout- 
ing and cursing. As Theseus stood in the doorway, 
knitting his eyebrows and clinching his teeth for the 
anger which he felt, one of the feasters saw him, 
and cried out : 

12. "See the tall fellow in the doorway 1 
What does he want here? " 

13 . " Yes, girl-faced stranger, ' ' said another, 
* * what do you want here ? " 

14. "I am here," said Theseus, "to ask 
that hospitality which men of our race never refuse 
to give." 

15. "Nor do we refuse," cried they. "Come 
in, and eat and drink and be our guest." 

16. "I will come in," said Theseus, "but 
I will be the guest of the king. Where is he ? " 

17. "Never mind the king," said one of his 
cousins. "He is taking his ease, and we reign in 
his stead." 
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18. But Theseus strode boldly through the 
.feast hall and went about the palace asking for 
the king. At last he found Aegeus, lonely and 
sorrowful, sitting in an inner chamber. The heart 
of Theseus was very sad as he saw the k'nes of care 
upon the old man's face, and marked his trembling, 
halting ways. 

19. ' * Great king, ' ' he said, " I am a stranger 
in Athens, and I have come to you to ask food 
and shelter and friendship such as I know you 
never deny to those of noble rank and of your 
own "race." 

20. "And who are you, young mati?" said 
the king. ' 

21. "I am Theseus," was the answer. 

22. "What? the Theseus who has rid the 
world of the mountain robbers, and of Cercyon the 
wrestler, and of Procrustes the pitiless stretcher?" 

23. "I am he," said Theseus; "and I come 
from old Troezen, on the other side pf the Saronic 
Sea." 

24. The king started and turned very pale. 

25. "Troezen! Troezen!" he cried. Then 
checking himself, he Said, "Yes! yes! You are 
welcome, brave stranger, to such shelter and food 
and friendship as the King of Athens cari give." ' 
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26. Now it so happened that there was with 
the king a fair but wicked witch named Medea^ 
who had so much power over him that he never 
dared to do anything witl:out asking her leave. 
So he turned to her, and said : ' ' Am I not right, 
Medea, in bidding this young hero welcome?" 

27. "You are right. King Aegeus," she 
said ; * ' and let him be shown at once to your guest 
chamber, that he may rest himself and afterwards 
dine with us at your own table." 

28. Medea had learned by her magic arts 
who Theseus was, and she was not at all pleased 
to have him in Athens ; for she feared that when 
he should make himself known to the king, hejr 
own power would be at an end. So, while Theseus 
was resting himself in the guest chamber, she 
told Aegeus that the young stranger was no hero 
at all, but a man whom his nephews had hired to 
kill him, for they had grown tired of waiting for 
him to die. The poor old king was filled with 
fear, for he believed her words ; and he asked her 
what he should do to save his life. 

29. "Let me manage it," she said. "The 
young man will soon come down to dine with us. 
I will drop poison into a wine glass, and at the 
end of the meal I will give it to him. Nothing 
can be easier." 
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30. So, when the hour came, Theseus sat 
down to dine with the king and Medea ; and while 
he ate Ite told of his deeds and of how he had over- 
come the robber giants, and Cercyon the wrestler, 
and Procrustes the pitiless ; and as the king 
listened," his heart yearned strangely towards the 
young man, and he longed to save him from 
Medea's poisoned cup. Then Theseus paused in 
his talk to help himself to a piece of the roasted 
meat, and, as was the custom of the time, drew his 
sword to carve it — ^for you must remember that all 
these things happened long ago, before people had 
learned to use knives and forks at the table. As 
the sword flashed from its scabbard, Aegeus saw 
the letters that were engraved upon it — the initials 
of his own name. He knew at once that it was 
the sword which he had hidden so many years 
before, under the stone on the mountain side 
above Troezen. 

31. " My son ! my son ! " he cried ; and he 
sprang up and dashed the cup of poisoned wine 
from the table, and flung his arms around Theseus. 
It was indeed a glad meeting for both father and 
son, and they had many things to ask and to tell. 
As for the wicked Medea, she knew that her day of 
rule was past. She ran out of the palace, and 
whistled a loud, shrill call ; and men say that a 
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chariot drawn by dragons came :-usliing tHfotigli 
the air, and that she leaped into it and was carried 
away, and no one ever saw her again. 

32. The very next morning, Aegeus sent' 
out his heralds, to make it known through all 
the city that Theseus was his son, and that he 
would in time be king in his stead. When the' 
fifty nephews heard this, they were angry and 
alarmed, 

33. "Shall this upstart cheat us out of our 
heritage?" they cried; and they made a plot to' 
waylay and kill Theseus in a grove close by the 
city gate. 

34. Right cunningly did the wicked fellows 
lay their trap to catch the young hero ; and one 
morning, as he was passing that way alone, several 
of them fell suddenly upon him, with swords and 
lances, and tried to slay him outright. They were 
thirty to one, but he faced them boldly and held 
them at bay, while he shouted for help. The men 
of Athens, who had borne so many wrongs from 
the hands of the nephews, came running out into 
the streets ; and in the fight which followed, every 
one of the plotters, who had lain in ambush, was 
slain. ; and the other nephews, when they heard 
about it, fled from the city in haste and never came 
pack again. 
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XXIV. AN ESCAPE FROM THE PRESS GANG. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

This selection is from ' ' The Trumpet Major. " 
The scene is laid in England in 1805, when 
England was at war with France^ and was in daily 
expectation of a descent upon the coast by Napoleon. 
The Bnglish coasts were well guarded by the navy, 
and seamen on shore were all liable to be impressed 
for service. Bob Loveday, the sailor son of Miller 
Loveday, had given up the sea and was helping his 
father at the mill. One night he returned to the 
mill with his half-sister, Anne Garland^ from a 
visit to the theatre at the neighbouring seaport of 
Weymouth^ where they had heard that a press 
gang belonging to a frigate called the ' ' Black 
Diamond ' ' was on shore looking for hands. 

Part I. 

1. Having reached the privacy of her own 
room, Anne threw open the window, for she had 
not the slightest intention of going to bed just yet. 
The tale of the "Black Diamond" had disturbed 
her by a slow, insidious process that was worse 
than sudden fright. Her window looked into 
the coT;rt before the house, now wrapped in th^i 
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sHadow of the trees and the hill ; and she leaned 
upon its sill, listening intently. She could have 
heard any strange sound distinctly enough in one 
direction, but in the other all low noises were 
absorbed in the patter of the mill and the rush of 
water down the race. 

2. However, what she heard came from the 
hitherto silent side, and was intelligible in a 
moment as being the footsteps of men. She tried 
to think they were some late stragglers frora Wey- 
mouth. Alas I no ; the tramp was too regular for 
that of villagers. She hastily turned, extinguished 
the candle, and listened again. As they were on 
the main road, there was, after all, every probability 
that the party would pass the bridge which gave 
access to the mill court without turning in upon it 
or even knowing that such an entrance existed. 
In this again she was disappointed ; they crossed 
into the front without a pause. One of the men 
spoke. "I am not sure that we are in the right 
place," he said. 

3. "This is a mill, anyhow," said another. 

4. "There's lots about here." 

5. "Then come this way for a moment with 
your light." 

6. Two of the group went towards the cart 
house on the opposite side of the yard, and, when 
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they readied it, a dark lantern was opened, tlie 
rays being directed upon the front of the miller's 
wagon. 

7. " ' Loveday and Son, Overconibe Mill! ' " 
continued the man, reading from the wagon. 
" ' Son,' you see, is lately painted in. That's our 



man." 



8. He moved to turn off the light, but before 
he had done so, it flashed over the forms of the 
speakers and revealed a sergeant, a naval officer, 
and a file of marines. 

9. Anne waited to see no more. When Bob 
stayed up to grind as he was doing to-night, he 
often sat in his room instead of remaining all the 
time in the mill; and this room was an isolated 
chamber over the back house, which could not be 
reached without going down-stairs and ascending 
the step-ladder that served for a staircase. Anne 
descended in the dark, clambered up the ladder, 
and saw that light strayed through the chink 
below the door. His window faced towards the 
garden, and hence the light could not as yet have 
been seen by the press gang. 

10. " Bob, dear Bob ! " she said, through the 
keyhole. ' ' Put out your light, and run out of the 
back door I " 
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11. "Wliy?" said Bob, leisurely knocking 
the ashes from the pipe lie had been smoking. 

12. " The press gang ! " 

13. "They have come? Who can have 
blown upon me? All right, dearest, Pm game." 

14. Anne, scarcely knowing what she did, 
descended the ladder and ran to the back door, 
hastily unbolting it to save Bob's time, and gently 
opening it in readiness for him. She had no 
sooner done this than she felt hands laid upon her 
shoulder from without, and a voice exclaiming, 
"That's how we do it — quite an obliging young 
man ! " 

15. Though the hands held her rather 
roughly, Anne did not mind for herself, and 
turning, she cried desperately, in tones intended to 
reach Bob's ears. "They are at the back door; 
try the front ! " 

16. But inexperienced Miss Garland little 
knew the shrewd habits of the gentlemen she had 
to deal with^ who, well used to this sort of pastime, 
had already posted themselves at every outlet from 
the premises. 

17. " Bring the lantern," shouted the fellow 
-who held her. "Why, 'tis a girl ! I h a IJ thought 
so. Here is a way in," he continued to his 
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comrade, hastening to tlie foot of the ladder which 
led to Bob's room. 

18. "What d'ye want?" said Bob, quietly 
opening- the door and showing himself still radiant 
in the full dress that he had worn with such effect 
at Weymouth at the Theatre Royal^ which he had 
been about to change for his mill suit when Anne 
gave the alarm. 

19. "This gentleman can't be the right 
one," observed a marine, rather impressed by 
Bob's appearance. 

20. "Yes, yes; that's the man," said the 
sergeant. "Now take it quietly, young fellow. 
You look as if you meant to, and 'tis wise of ye." 

21. "Where are you going to take me?" 
said Bob. 

22. "Only aboard the 'Black Diamond.' 
If you choose to take the bounty and come volun- 
tarily, you'll be allowed to go ashore whenever 
your ship's in port. If you don't, and we've got 
to pinion ye, you will not have your liberty at all. 
As you must come, willy nilly, you'll do the first 
if you've any brains whatever." 

23. Bob's temper began to rise. "Don't 
talk so large about your pinioning, my man. 
When I've settled—" 
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24. "Now or never, young blowkard,^^ 
interrupted his informant. 

25. "Come, what jabber is this going on?" 
said the lieutenant, stepping forward. "Bring 
your man. 



XXV. Part II. 

1. One of the marines set foot on the ladder, 
but at the same moment a shoe from Bob's 
hand hit the lantern with well-aimed directness, 
knocking it clean out of the grasp of the man who 
held it. In spite of the darkness they began to 
scramble up the ladder. Bob thereupon shut the 
door, which, being but of slight construction, was, 
as he knew, only a momentary defence. But it 
gained him time enough to open the window, 
gather up his legs upon the sill, and spring across 
into the apple tree growing without. He alighted 
without much hurt beyond a few scratches from the 
boughs, a shower of falling apples testifying to the 
force of his leap. 

2. "Here he is!" shouted several below, 
who had seen Bob's figure flying like a raven's 
across the sky. 

3. There was stillness for a moment in the 
tree. Then the fugitive made haste to climb out 
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upon a low^lianging branch towards the garden, at 
which the men beneath all rushed in that directior. 
to catch him as he dropped, saying: "You may 
as well come down, old boy. 'Twas a spry jump 
and we give jrau credit of it." 

4. The latter movement of lyoveday had 
been a mere feint. Partly hidden by leaves, he 
glided back to the other part of the tree, from 
whence it was easy to jump upon a thatch-covered 
outhouse. This intention they did not appear to 
suspect, which gave him opportunity of sliding 
down the slope and entering the back door of the 
mill. 

5. "He's here, he's here!" the men 
exclaimed, running back from the tree. 

6. By this time they had obtained another 
light, and pursued him closely along the back 
quarters of the mill. Bob had entered the lower 
room, seized hold of the chain by which the flour 
sacks were hoisted from story to story by connection 
with the mill wheel, and pulled the rope that hung 
alongside for the purpose of throwing it into gear. 
The foremost pursuers arrived just in time to see 
Captain Bob^s legs and shoe buckles vanishing 
through' the trap-door overhead, his person having 
been whirled up by the machinery like any bag of 
flour, and the trap falling to behind him. 
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7. "He's gone up by tlie hoist!" said tie 
sergeant, running up the ladder in the corner to 
the next floor, and elevating the light just in time 
to see Bob's suspended figure ascending in the 
same way through the same sort of trap into the 
second floor. •'• The second trap also fell together 
behind him, and he was lost to view as before. ^^ 

8. It was more difi&cult to follow now ; there 
was only a flimsy little ladder, and the men 
ascended cautiously. When they stepped out upon 
the loft it was empty. 

9. "He miist have let go here," said one of 
the marines, who knew more about mills than 
others. "If he had held fast a moment longer, he 
would have been dashed against that beam." 

10. They looked up. The hook by which 
Bob had held on had ascended to the roof and was 
winding around the cylinder. Nothing was visible 
elsewhere but boarded divisions like the stalls of a 
stable, on each side of the stage they stood upon, 
these compartments being more or less heaped up 
with wheat and barley in the grain. 

11. "Perhaps he's buried himself in the 
com." The whole crew jumped into the corn bins 
and stirred about their yellow contents ; but neither 
arm, leg, nor coat-tail was uncovered. They 
removed sacks ,• peeped among the rafters of the 
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roof, but to no purpose. The lieutenant began to 
fume at tbe loss of time. 

12. " What fools to let the man go ! Why, 
look here! What's this?" He had opened the. 
door by which sacks were taken in from wagons 
without, and dangling from the cathead projecting 
above it was the rope used in lifting them. 
"There's the way he went down," the oflScer 
continued. ' ' The man's gone. ' ' 

13. Amidst mumblings and growls the gang 
descended the pair of ladders and came into the 
open air ; but Captain Bob was nowhere to be seen. 
They turned from the door, and leaving four of the 
marines to keep watch round the house, the 
remainder of the party marched into the lane as 
far as where another road branched off. While 
they were pausing to decide which course to take, 
one of the soldiers held up the light. A black 
object was discernible upon the ground before them, 
and they found it to be a hat — the hat of Bob 
Loveday. 

14. "We are on the track,^^ cried the ser- 
geant, deciding for this direction. 

15. They tore on rapidly, and footsteps 
previously heard became audible again, increasing 
in clearness, which told that they gained upon the 
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fugitive, wlio in another five minutes stopped and 
turned. The rays of the ca,ndle fell upon Anne. 

16. " What do you want ? " she said, showing 
her frightened face. 




17. They made no reply, but wheeled round 
and left her. She sank down on the bank to rest, 
having done all she could. It was she who had 
taken down Bob's hat from a nail and dropped it at 
the turning, with the view of misleading them till 
he should have got clear off. 

18. But Anne Garland was too anxious to 
remain long away from the centre of operation. 
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When she got back, she found that the press 
gang were standing in the court discussing their 
next move. 

19. "Waste no more time here," the lieu- 
tenant said. "Two more villages to visit to-night, 
and the nearest three miles off. There's nobody 
else in this place, and we can't come back again." 

20. When they were moving away, one of 
the marines, who had kept his eye on Anne and 
noticed her distress, contrived to say in a whisper, 
as he passed her : * ' We are coming back as soon 
as it begins to get light ; that's only said to deceive 
ye. Keep the young man out of the ivay." 

21. They went as they had come; and the 
little household then met together, Afrs. Loveday 
having by this time dressed herself and come 
down. Anne mentioned what the friendly marine 
had told her; and fearing lest Bob was in the 
house, and would be discovered there when day- 
light came, they searched and called for him 
ever3rwhere. 

22. "Well," said Loveday, "you two go 
and lie down now, and I'll bide up; and as soon as 
he comes in, which he'll do most likely in the 
course of the night, I'll let him know that they 
are coming agiain." 
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23. Anne and Mrs. Loveday went to tlieir 
bedrooms, and tlie miller entered tlie mill as if lie 
were simply staying up to grind. But lie con^ 
tinually left tiie flour chute to go outside and waik 
round. Kach time lie could see no living being 
near tlie spot. 

XXVI. Part III. 

1. At length tlie curtains of Anne's bed began 
to reveal their pattern, and day dawned. But 
while the light was no more than a suffusion of 
pallor, she rose, put on her hat, and determined to 
explore the surrounding premises before the men 
arrived. Bmerging into the raw loneliness of the 
daybreak, she went upon the bridge and looked 
up and down the road. It was as she had left it, 
empty, and the solitude was rendered yet more 
insistent by the silence of the mill wheel, which 
was now stopped, the miller having given up 
expecting Bob and retired to bed about three 
o'clock. The footprints of the marines still 
remained in the dust on the bridge, all the heel- 
marks towards the house, showing that the party 
had not as yet returned. 

2. While she lingered she heard a slight 
noise in the other direction, and turning, saw^a 
woman approaching. The woma* j^ came up quickly, 
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and, to her amazement, Anne recognized Matilda^ 
an old friend of Bob's. She had plainly walked 
all the way from Weymouth, for her shoes were 
covered with dust. 

3. "Have the press gang been here?" she 
gasped. ' ' If not, they are coming I ' ' 

4. "They have been." 

5. " And got him — I am too late ! " 

6. ' No ; they are coming back again. Why 
did you — ' ' 

7. "I came to try to save him. Can we save 
him ? Where is he ? " 

8. Anne looked the woman in the face, and 
it was impossible to doubt that she was in earnest. 

9. "I don't .know, " she answered. "I am 
trying to find him before they come." 

10. "Will you not let me help you?" cried 
the repentant Matilda. She had quarrelled with 
Bob, and it was she who, out of spite, had given 
the press gang information as to his whereabouts.' 
She had risen before day and hastened thitherward 
to know the worst, and, if possible, hinder conse- 
quences which she had been the first io set in train, 

11. After going hither and thither in the 
adjoining field, Anne entered the garden. The 
walks were bathed in gray dew, and as she passed 
observantly along them, it appeared as if they had 
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been bruslied by some foot at a much earlier hour. 
At the end of the garden, bushes of broom, laurel, 
and yew formed a constantly encroaching shrubbery 
that had come there almost by chance and was 
never trimmed. 

12. Behind these bushes was a garden seat, 
and upon it lay Bob, sound asleep. 

13. The ends of his hair were clotted with 
damp, and there was a foggy film upon the mirror- 
like buttons of his coat and upon the buckles of his 
shoes. His bunch of new gold seals was dimmed 
by the same insidious dampness ; his shirt frill and 
muslin neckcloth were limp as seaweed. It was 
plain that he had been there a long time. Anne 
shook him, but he did not awake, his breathing 
being low and stertorous. 

14. "Shake him again," said Matilda. 

15. Anne shook him again, but he slept on. 
Then she noticed that his forehead bore the mark 
of a heavy wound. 

16. "I fancy I hear something," said her 
companion, starting forward, and endeavouring to 
wake Bob herself. ' ' He is stunned or drugged I ' ' 
she said, "there's no rousing him." 

17. Anne raised her head and listened. 
From the direction of the eastern road came the 
sound of a steady trampi 
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18. "They are coming back!" she said, 
clasping her hands. 

19. " They will take him, ill as he is ! He 
won't open his eyes — no, it is no use 1 Oh, what 
shall we do ? " 

20. Matilda did not reply, but running to 
the end of the seat on which Bob lay, tried its 
weight in her arms. 

21. " It is not too heavy," she said, " You 
take that end, and I'll take this. We'll carry him 
away to some place of hiding. ' ' 

22. Anne instantly seized the other end, and 
they proceeded with their burden at a slow pace 
to the lower garden gate, which they reached as 
the tread of the press gang resounded over the 
bridge that gave access to the mill court, now 
hidden from view by the hedge and the trees of 
the garden. 

23 "We will go down inside this field," 
said Anne, faintly. 

24. "No," said the other, "they will see 
our foot tracks in the dew. We must go into 
the road." 

25. " It is the very road they will come down 
when they leave the mill." 

26. " // cannot be helped; it is neck or nothing 
with us now." 
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27. So they emerged upon the road, and 
staggered along without speaking, occasionally 
resting for a moment to ease their arms ; then, 
shaking him to arouse him, and finding it useless, 
seizing the seat again. When they had gone 
about two, hundred yards, Matilda betrayed signs 
of exhaustion, and she asked, " Is there no shelter 
near?" 

28. "When-, we get to that little field of 
corn," said Anne. 

29. " It is so very far. Surely there is some 
place near ? ' ' 

30. She pointed to a few scrubby bushes 
overhanging a little stream which passed under the 
road near this point. 

31. "They are not thick enotigh," said 
Anne. 

32. "Let us take him under the bridge," 
said Matilda. ' ' I can go no farther. ' ' 

33. Entering the opening by which cattle 
descended to drink, they waded into the weedy 
water, which here rose a few inches about their 
ankles. To ascend the stream, stoop under the 
arch, and reach the centre of the roadway, was the 
work of a few minutes. 

.34. "If they look under the arch we are 
lost," murmuied Anne. 
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35. "There is no parapet to the bridge, and 
they may pass without heeding. ' ' 

36. They waited, their heads almost in contact 
zvith the reeking arch and their feet encircled by 
the stream, which was at its summer lowness 
now. A quarter of an hour dragged by, and then 
indication reached their ears that the re-examina- 
tion of the mill had begun and ended. The well- 
known tramp drew nearer. 

Z7. The gang passed the arch, and the noise 
regularly diminished as if no man among them 
had thought of looking aside for a moment. 
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38. Matilda broke the silence. "I wonder 
if they have left a watch behind?" she said 
doubtfully. 

39. "I will go and see, ' ' said Anne. * * Wait 
till I return." 

40. "No; I can do no more. When you 
come back I shall be gone." 

41. Anne went out from the water and 
hastened towards the mill. She entered by the 
garden, and seeing no one, advanced and peeped in 
at the window. Her mother and Mr. Loveday were 
sitting as usual. 

42. "Are they all gone?" said Anne, softly. 

43. "Yes. They did not trouble us much, 
beyond going into every room and searching about 
the garden, where they saw steps. They have 
been lucky to-night; they have caught fifteen or 
twenty men at places farther on, so the loss of Bob 
was no hurt to their feelings. I wonder where in 
the world the poor fellow is? " 

44. "I will show you," said Anne. Ex- 
plaining in a few words what had happened, she 
was promptly followed by IvOveday along the road. 
Matilda was gone, and Bob lay on the seat as she 
had left hira. 

45. Bob was brought out and water thrown 
upon his face; but though he moved he did not 
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rouse himself until some time after lie had been 
borne into the house. Here he opened his eyes 
and saw them standing round, and gathered a 
little consciousness. 

46. "You are all right, my boy ! " said his 
father. "What happened to ye? Where did you 
get that terrible blow? " 

47. "Ah — I can mind now," murmured 
Bob, with a stupefied gaze around. ' ' I fell in 
slipping down the topsail halyard — the rope, that 
is, was too short — and I fell upon my head. And 
then I went away. When I came back I thought 
I wouldn't disturb ye; so I lay down out there to 
sleep out the watch; but the pain in my head was 
so great that I couldn't get to sleep. So I picked 
some of the poppy heads in the border, which I 
once heard was a good thing for sending folks to 
sleep when they are in pain. So I munched up all 
I could find and dropped off qmte. nicely." 

48. "Why, you might never have woke 
again ! " said Mrs. Loveday, holding up her hands. 
" How is your head now? " 

49. "I hardly know," replied the young 
man, putting his hand to his forehead and begin- 
ning to doze again. "Where be those fellows 
that boarded us? With this — smooth water and — 
fine breeze we ought to get away from 'em. Haiil 
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in — the larboard braces, and — bring her to the 
wind." 

50. "You are at home, dear Bob," said 
Anne, bending over him, "and the men are 
gone." ' 

51. "Cpme along upstairs; thou art hardly 
awake now," said his father; and Bob was assisted 
to bed, 

Thomas Hardy. 
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XXVII. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

1. William 
Shakespeare was 
bom in the year 
1564, at Siratford- 
on- Avon, in 
England. Queen 
Elizabeth was on 
the throne then, 
and it was one of 
the most brilliant 
periods in all 
English history. 
The poems and 
;plays that Shakespeare wrote are the greatest in 
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tte Englisli language, and one cannot appreciate 
the best there is in literature unless he has studied 
them. It is strange that no one thought in the 
time that he lived, of writing his history, so 
that we might know as much about him and his 
boyhood as we do of most other gr^at men. 

2. Stratford is in the heart of England, and 
the stream of Avon winds through a beautiful 
country. There were two famous old castles near 
by, which had been peopled by knights in armour, 
and out of whose great stone gateways they had 
ridden to battle. 

3. We are sure that Shakespeare loved to 
listen to the tales of these old battles, for in later 
years he based several of his great historical plays 
upon them. 

4. One of these plays is called ^''R-ichara 
III. , ' ' and part of the scenes are laid in the old 
Wa'Twick Castle, near his home. He tells how the 
young son of the Duke of Clarence was kept a 
prisoner in one of the great gloomy towers, by the 
wicked Duke of Gloucester, who afterward became 
King Richard III.; and the play ends with the 
Battle of Bosworth Field, where King Richard is 
slain. 

5. We know that Shakespeare was fond of 
the woods and the fields, for his plays are filled 
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witli charming descriptions of their beauty. The 
forest of Arden was near Stratford, and its streams 
and woods filled him with such delight that when 
he became a man he made them forever famous by 
writing a play called ''''As You Like It,^^ the most 
beautiful scenes of which are laid in this forest. 

6. He liked to imagine that fairies dwelt in 

the Arden woods, and though he could not see 

them in their frolics, he could picture them in his 

brain. When he saw the grass and flowers wet 

with dew it pleased him to think that this had 

been a task set by the Queen of the Fairies in the 

night for her tiny subjects. So in his play, "yi 

Midsummer Night'' s Dream, ^^ he makes a fairy 
say : — 

" Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough brush, thorough brier, 

• ■ ■ • « 

I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moony sphere; 
And I serve the Fairy Queen." 

7. Then the fairy tells its companion it must 
hasten away to its task : — 

" I must go seek some dewdrops here 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear." 

8. Shakespeare must have been in the forest 
of Arden often in the summer mornings and seen, 
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the dewdrops clinging to the cowslips and glistening 
in the sunlight like pearls. 

9. The exact day that Shakespeare was born 
is not certain, but it was about the 23rd of April, 
and many men who have made a study of the 
poet'i life accept that as his birthday. The house 




in which he was bom is still standing, although it 
has, of course, undergone many changes in the 
last three hundred years. 

10. During the early boyhood of the poet, 
his father, John Shakespeare, was a prosperous 
tradesman. He was a wool dealer and farmer. 
When Shakespeare was four years old his father 
became high-bailiff, or mayor of the town. 

11. The future dramatist was sent to the 
village school at about the age of seven. He could 
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already read, having learned his letters at home 
from a very queer primer. It was called the 
' ' horn-book^ ' ' because it was made of a single 
printed leaf, set in a frame of wood like our slates, 
and covered with a thin plate of horn. 

12. The boy remained at school only about 
six years. His father had failed in many enter- 
prises, and it is probable he needed his son to help 
him in his work. Just what Shakespeare learned 
at school we do not know, but his writing show 
some knowledge of Greek and Latin, for these 
languages were taught in the schools at that time. 

13. It is certain that Shakespeare's education 
went on after he left school. That is, he learned 
something from everything he saw about him and 
from all that he read. Even the trees in the forest 
and the streams in the meadows taught him lessons 
about nature. And this idea he expresses in his 
own beautiful way in the play ' ' As You Like It, ' ' 
when he makes the banished Duke in the forest of 
Arden say : — 

"And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

14. It is quite probable that John Shake- 
speare unconsciously decided the career of his son, 
for it was while he was mayor of Stratford that 
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plays were first presented there, and the players 
must have obtained his consent in order to give 
their performances. 

15. We can also learn from his writings 
what games Shakespeare was fond of, or, at least, 
what sports the boys of his time took dehght in. 
In Shakespeare's ^''Comedy of Errors, ^^ he refers. 
to the game of football, and in the historical play 
of ' '■Julius CcBsar, ' ' there is a fine description of a 
swimming match between Ccesar and Cassius. 
Cassius tells the story to Bruius of how Csesar 
challenged him to leap into the river Tiber armed 
as they were for battle : — 

"Caesar said to me, ' Barest thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 
And swim to yonder point?' Upon the word, 
Accoutered as I was, I plunged in 
And bade him follow ; so, indeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy." 

16. Cassius then tells how Csesar's strength 
gave out and he cried for help, and how Cassius 
brought him safely to land. 

17. Other sports of Shakespeare's day were 
archery, wrestling, hunting, and falconry, where 
a bird called a falcon was let loose into the air to 
piirsue its prey. 
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18. When Shakespeare was in his nineteenth 
year he married Anne Hathaway^ and a few years 
later he set out to seek his fortune in London. 

19. He had played some small parts on the 
stage at Stratford, and it is not surprising that we 
soon find him among the players in London, filling 
such trifling parts as were offered to him, and 
even, some accounts say, holding horses at the 
stage door to help support himself and his family. 

20. His leisure time was spent in study, 
''''Plutarch's Lives'''' furnished him with material 
for his plays of "Julius Caesar," ''''Antony and 
Cleopatra^'''' and parts, at least, of others. 

21. He was a great student of the Bible ^ so 
much so that a learned bishop who made a study of 
his plays found that Shakespeare in all his writings 
had in five hundred and fifty different places either 
quoted from the Scriptures or referred to them. 

22. Shakespeare rose to fame rapidly. He 
was associated in the building of a new theatre 
called the Globe ^ where his plays were acted before 
thousands. Then the Blackfriars Theatre was 
built, and these two houses divided the honour of 
producing his plays. 

2Z. He gathered up the history of England, 
the grandeur of its courts, the beauty of its woods 
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and fields, and tlie deeds of its people, and told of 
it all in snch masterful dramas that liis name leads 
all other English writers. 

24. The last few years of his life were spent 
at Stratford-on-Avon, where he had become a large 
land-owner. He died in the year 1616, at the age 
of fifty-two. 

25. Nearly every great English writer and 
poet ever since has referred, in some way or other, 
to the plays of Shakespeare. The speeches ©f the 
statesmen of the English speaking countries owe 
much of their strength and beauty to the influence 
of his writings. It has been said that "Shake- 
speare is like a great primeval forest, whence 
timber shall be cut and tised as long as winds blow 
and leaves are green." 



XXVIII. THE YOUNG SERF. 

Part I. 

1. It was towards the close of a September 
day. Old Gregor and his grandson Sasha were 
returning home through the forest with their 
bundles of wood. The old man stooped lozv under 
the weight of the heavier sticks he carried, while 
the boy dragged his great bunch of twigs by a rope 
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draivn over his shoidder. Where the trees grew 
thick, it was already dusky, but, in the open 
spaces, they could see the sky and tell how near it 
was to sunset. 

2. They did not talk, for they were very 
tired, and it is not easy to talk and carry a heavy 
load at the same time. But soon they came to a 
large grey rock at the foot of a low hill ; it WaS the 
rock where they always rested on the way home. 
Old Gregor laid down his bundle, and wiped his' 
face on the sleeve of his brown jacket, but Sasha 
sprang upon the rock and began to balance himself 
on one foot, as his habit was whenever he tried to 
think about anything. 

3. "Grandfather," he said at last, "why 
should all the forest belong to the Baron, and 
none of it to you ? ' ' 

4. Gregor looked at him sharply for a 
moment, before he answered. 

5 . "It was his f ather ' s and his grandf ather ' s : 
it has been the property of the family for many a 
hundred years, and we have never had any." 

6. "I know that," said Sasha, "but why 
did it come so first ? ' ' 

7. Gregor shook his head. " You might as 
Well ask how the world was made." Then, seeiiig 
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the boy looked troubled, he added in a kinder tone : 
"What put such a thought in your head? " 

8. "Why, the forest itself!" Sasha cried. 
"The Baron let us have the top branches and 
little twigs, but he always takes the logs and sells 
them for money. I know all the trees, and he 
doesn't ; I can find my way in the woods an3rwhere, 
and there's many a tree that would say to me, if 
it could talk; 'I'd rather belong to you, Sasha, 
because I know you.' " 

9. "Aye, and the moon would say the same 
to you, boy, and the sun and the stars, maybe. 
You might as well want to own them — and you 
don't even belong to yourself." 

10. Gregor's words seemed harsh and fierce, 
but his voice was vefy sad. Sasha looked at him, 
but did not know what to say. All at once he 
heard a rustling among the dead leaves, and a 
sound like a step approaching. The old man took 
hold of his grandson's arm and made a sign to him 
to keep still. The sound came neater and nearer, 
and in a little while they could see some dark 
object moving towards them through the trees. 

11. " It is a robber! " whispered Sasha. 

12. "It is not a man, unless he uses his 
knees for hind-feet. I see his head ; it is a bear. 
Keep quietj boy ! make no noise : take this tough 
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Stick, but hold it at your side, as I do mine. Look 
him in the face, if he comes close ; and if I tell you 
to strike, hit him on the end of the nose ! ' ' 

13. It was indeed a full grown bear, moving 
slowly on his great flat feet. He was not more 
than thirty yards off, when he saw them and 
stopped. Both kept their eyes fixed on his head, 
but did not move. Then he came a few steps 
nearer, and Sasha tried hard not to show that he 
was trembling, more from excitement than fear. 
The bear gazed steadily at them for what seemed 
a long time; there was a look of anger, but also 
of stupid bewilderment^ in his eyes. At last he 
gave a sniff and a grunt, tossed up his nose, and 
slowly walked on, stopping once or twice to turn 
and look back, before he got out of sight. Sasha 
lifted his stick and shook it towards him ; he felt 
that he should never again be much afraid of 
bears. 

14. "Now, boy," said Gregor, "you have 
learned how to face danger. I have been as near 
to a loaded cannon as to that bear, and the wind of 
the ball threw me on my face ; but I was up the 
next minute, and then the gunner went down! 
Our colonel saw it, and I remember what he 
said — ay, every word! He would have kept his 
f/romise, too; but he was killed the next day, 
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and that was the end of the matter. It was in 
France." 

15. "Grandfather," Sasha suddenly asked, 
* ' are there forests in France ? — and do they belong 
to the barons ? ' ' 

16. "Pick up your fagot, boy, and come 
along ! It will be dark before we get to the village, 
and the potatoes are cooked by this time." 

17. The mention of the potatoes made Sasha 
feel very hungry, and he at once obeyed. After 
walking for a mile as fast as their loads would 
permit, they got out of the forest, and could see 
the wooden houses of the village on a little green 
hill just before them. The village had one broad 
street, lined on both sides with square log-cabins. 
Around the village there were large fields of 
rye and barley extending to the woods in every 
direction. 

18. The whole region, including the village 
and nearly all the people in it, belonged to the 
Baron Popoff. The roof of his castle could be seen 
to the southward, on a hill by the road leading to 
Moscow. Although the Baron sold every year a 
great deal of timber, grain, hemp, and wool from 
his estate, he always seemed to be in want of 
money. The servants who went with him every 
winter to St. Petersburg were very careful, and 
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said but little about their master's habits. But 
the people understood, somehow, that the Baron 
often lost large sums by gambling. This gave 
them a good deal of uneasiness, for if the Baron 
should be obliged to sell his estate to pay his debts, 
they would go with the land to a new owner. 

19. At the time of which I am writing, 
twenty-two millions of the Russian people were 
serfs. Their labour, even their property, belonged 
to the owner of the land upon which they lived. 
To-day there are no serfs in Russia, for they have 
all been set free. But the people who were serfs 
are still very poor, and ignorant, and oppressed. 

20. Baron PopoflE was a very proud master, 
but not a cruel one. He did not seem to care for 
his people ; but they had belonged to his family for 
several generations, and were accustomed to their 
condition. They saw no way of changing it, 
except by a change of masters, and that was more 
likely to be a misfortune than a benefit. 

21. It was nearly dark when. old Gregor and 
Sasha threw down their loads, and entered the 
house. The supper was already waiting. The 
boiled potatoes were smoking in a great wooden 
bowl, beside which stood a dish of salt, another of 
fat, and a loaf of bread. They had neither plates, 
bowls, knives nor forks ; only some coarse wooden 
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'spoons, and all ate out of the bowl, after. the salt 
.had been sprinkled, and the fat poured over the 
potatoes. 

22. Old Gregor sat on one side of the table, 
while his wife, Anna^ and his son, Ivan^ sat on the 
opposite side. There were children — Sasha was 
the oldest. He was thirteen years old, and rather 
small for his age. He could not be called a hand- 
some boy ; but there was something very pleasant 
in his large grey eyes. 

23. As they sat about the table, the boy was 
burning with the desire to tell about the bear, but 
he did not like to speak before his grandfather. 
After supper, Gregor first lighted his pipe, and 
then in the coolest possible manner — as if it were 
something that happened every day — told the story. 
"Pity I hadn't your gun with me, Ivan," he said 
at the close ; * ' what with the meat, the fat and the 
skin, we should have had thirty roubles." 

24. The children were quite noisy with 
excitement. Little Peter :iaid : " What for did you 
let him go, Sasha? I'd have killed him and 
carried him home ! '-' 

25. Then they all laughed so heartily at this 
that Peter began to cry, and was soon sent to bed. 

26. "Take the gun with you to-morrow, 
father," said Ivan. 
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n . " It's too much with my load of wood," 
said Gregor ; "the old hunting knife is all I want. 
Sasha will stand by me with a clixb ; he'll not be 
afraid the next time." 

28. Sasha was about to exclaim, "I wasn't 
afraid the first time! " but before he spoke, he 
remembered that he did tremble a little — just a 
very little. 

29. By this time it was quite dark outside. 
The torch that lighted the room had burned out, 
and soon all in the cottage were sound asleep. 

XXIX. Part II. 

1. The next day in the forest, old Gregor 
worked more quickly than usual. He spoke very 
little, though Sasha was eager to talk. He kept 
the boy so busy at work that all the wood was 
gathered together and the bundles made up two or 
three hours before the usual time. 

2. They were in a cleared spot, near the top 
of a little hill. The old man looked at the sky, 
nodded his head, and said, "We have plenty of 
time left for ourselves, Sasha; come with me, and 
I'll show you something! " 

3. He at once set out in a direction opposite 
from home, and the boy, who only thought of 
finding another bear, seized a tough, straight club 
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and followed him. They went for nearly a mile 
through the forest, and then came to a cold, gloomy, 
strange place ; Sasha had never seen, anything like 
it. He felt badly frightened^ but not for the world 
would he have turned back. - 

4. Old Gregor still went forward until they 
came to a rocky cave, which he entered, pulling 
Sasha in after him through the narrow opening^ 
Sasha had never seen a place like this, aiid.was 
dumb with surprise at finding himself in such a 
wonderful spot ; for in the middle of the cave 
stood a square black stone, about five feet high, 
with a circle of seven smaller stones, like seats, 
around it. 

5. Old Gregor muttered something which 
seemed to be a prayer. Then he went to the black 
stone, and put his hand upop it. 

6. "Sasha," he said, "this is one erf the 
places where the old Russian people came, many 
thousand years ago, before ever the name of Christ 
was heard of. They were dreadful heathen in 
those days, and this was what they had in the place 
of a church. A black stone had to be the altar, 
because they had a black god-r-a cruel god — who 
was never satisfied unless they fed him with 
human blood-, . Most men do not: dare to come 
here, . but. I have .courage, because I've been a 
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soldier and also have an honest conscience. Are 
you afraid to stand here? " 

7. "Not if you are not, grandfather," said 
Sasha. ' 

8. "If your heart were bad and false, you 
might well be afraid. Come here to me." 

9. Sasha obeyed. The old man opened the 
boy's coarse shirt and laid his hand over his heart ; 
then he made Sasha do the same to himself, so 
that the heart of each beat directly against the 
hand of the other. 

10. "Now, boy," he then said, "I am 
going to trust you, and if you say a word you 
do not mean, or that is false, I shall feel it in the 
motion of your heart. Do you know the difference 
between a serf and a free man? Would you rather 
live like your father, without anything he can 
call his own, or like the Baron, with houses and 
forests that nobody can take away from you, unless 
it might be the Emperor?" 

11. Sasha's heart gave a great thump, before 
he opened his mouth. The old man smiled, and 
said to himself, "I was right." Then he con- 
tinued: "I should be a free man now, if our 
colonel had lived. Your father had not wit and 
courage enough to try, but you can do it, Sasha, if 
you think of nothing else and work for nothing 
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else. I will help you all I can; but you must 
begin at once. Will you? " 

12. "Yes ! yes ! " cried Saslia, eagerly. 

13. "Promise me that you will say nothing 
to any living soul ; that you will obey me and 
remember all I say to you while I live, and be none 
the less faithful when I am dead ! " 

14. Sasha promised everything at once. 

15. After a moment's silence, Gregor took 
his hand from the boy's breast, and said, "Yes, 
you truly mean it. " 

16. As they walked slowly back through the 
forest, Gregor began to talk, and the boy kept 
close to his side, listening eagerly to every word. 

17. "The first thing," he said,, "is to get 
knowledge. You must learn, somehow, to rea,d 
and write, and count figures. I must tell you all 
I know, about everything in the world, but that's 
very little ; and it's so mixed up in my head that 
I don't rightly know where to begin. It's a 
blessing that I've not forgotten much; what I 
picked up I held on to, and now I see the reason 
why. There's nothing you can't use, if you wait 
long enough." 

18 . " Tell me about France I ' ' Sasha cried* . 

19. "France and Germany, too! I was two 
or three years, off and on, in, those countries, and 
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I could talk. smartly- in the speecli of both." He 
spoke sonle French phrases that came back to his 
memoiyl 

: 20. ' Gregor stopped and straightened his bent 
back; his eyes flashed, and he laughed long and 
heartily. Sasha repeated the phrases after Gregor. 

21. Gregor caught up the boy in his arms, 
and kissed him. "The very thing!" he cried; 
"I'll teach you both tongues, and all abdut the 
strange habits of the people, and their houses and 
churches, and which way the battle went, and what 
queer harness they have on their horses, and a 
talking bird I once saw, and a man that kept a 
bottle full of lightning in his room—' ' 

22. So. liis tongue ran on. It was a great 
delight to him to call up the memories of thirty 
years, and he was surprised to find how many 
little things that seemed forgotten came back to' 
his mind. Sasha's breath came quick as he lis- 
tened; his whole body felt warm and nimble, and it 
suddenly seemed to him possible to learn anything 
and everything. Before reaching home he had 
fixed twenty or thirty French words in his memory. 
There they were, hard and tight ; and he knew he 
should never forget them. 

23. From the day began a new life for both. 
Old. Gregor's method of instruction was not the 
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best, but vSasha was so sure that knowledge Would 
in some way help him to become a free man, thaf 
he seized upon everything he heard. In a few 
months he knew as much German and French as 
his grandfather, and when : they were alCne,. they, 
always spoke, as much as possible^ in one or the 
other language. Btit the boy's greatest desire 
was to led,rn how to read. During the following! 
winter he made himself useful to the priest in. various 
ways, and finally succeeded in getting from him 
the letters of the alphabet and learning how to 
put them together. Of course he could not keep 
secret all that he did ; it was enough that no one 
guessed why he was doing it. 

24. One day, in the spring, just after the 
Baron had returned with his wife from St. Peters-' 
burg, Sasha was sent on an errand to the castle. 
He was bare-headed and bare-footed ; his shirt and 
wide trousers were very coarse, but clean, and hi^ 
hair floated over his shoulders like a mass of 
shining silk. When he reached, the castl% the. 
Baron and Baroness^ with a strange lady, were 
sitting on the balcony. The lady said, in, French: 
"There's a nice looking boy." ; .i 

25. Sasha was so glad to find that he under* 
stood, and so delighted with the remark, that he 
looked up suddenly and blushed. ~ ' 
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26. "I really believe he understood what I 
said," the lady exclaimed. 

21. The Baron laughed. " Do you suppose 
my youiig serfs are educated like princes?" he 
asked. *'If he were so intelligent as that, how 
long could I keep him?" 

28. Sasha bent down his head, and kicked 
the loose pebbles with his feet, to hide his excite- 
ment. The blood was humming in his ears; the 
Baron had said the same thing as his grandfather — 
to get knowledge was the only way to get freedom. 

XXX. Part III. 

1. The summer passed away, and the second' 
autumn came ; Gregor had told all he knew ; told 
it twice, three times ; and Sasha, more eager than 
ever, began to grow impatient for something more. 
He had secured a little reading -book, such as is 
used for children, and studie t until he knew the 
exact place of every letter in it, but there was none 
to give the poor boy another volume, or to teach 
him anything further. 

2. One afternoon, as he was returning alone 
from a neighbouring village by a country-road 
which branched off from the main highway^ he saw 
three men sitting on the roadside, under the edge 
of a thicket. They were strangers, and they 
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seemed to him to be foreigners. Two were of 
middle age, with harsh, evil faces ; the third was 
young and had a very frightened look. They were 
talking earnestly, but before he could hear what 
they were saying, one of them saw him, made a 
sign to the others, and then he was very sure that 
they suddenly changed their language ; for it was 
German he now heard. 

3. He felt proud of his own knowledge and 
his first thought was to say * ' Good-day 1 " in 
German. Then he remembered his grandfather's 
command: "Don't show your knowledge until 
there's a good reason for it," and gave his greeting 
in Russian. The young man nodded in return ; 
the others took no notice of him. But, in passing, 
he understood these sentences. 

4. " He will bring a great deal of money... 

. . . There ' s no danger — he will be alone Grain 

and hemp both sold to-day It will be already 

dark." 

5. Just beyond the thicket the road made a 
sharp turn and entered the woods. Sasha never 
afterwards could quite explain the impulse which 
led him to dart under the trees as soon as he was 
out of sight, to get in the rear of the thicket, 
crawl silently nearer on his hands and knees, and 
then lie down flat within hearing of the men's 
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voices. •■ Ft)r a moment he was overcome with a 
horrible fear. The men were silent, and his heart 
beat so loudly that he thought they could no more 
help noticing it than a blacksmith's hammer. 

6. Soon one of them spoke — this time in 
Russiah. ''There's a hill from which yoU can 
see both roads," he said; "but he'll hardly take, 
the highway. ' ' 

7. "Are you sure his servant was not in, 
town with him ? ' ' asked another. 

8. " It's . all as a say — rely upon that I '.' was^ 
the answer. \^ For all his title he's no more than, 
another, man, and we are three ! " 

9. In talking further, they mentioned the 
name of the town ; it was the place only a few 
miles off, where the grain, hemp and other products 
of the estate were sold to traders ; and this was the 
day of sale ! The plot of the robbers flashed into 
Sasha's mind ; and if he had any doubts they were, 
soon scattered by his hearing thd Baron's name. 
The Baron was to be waylaid, plundered, killed, 
if he resisted. Then thfe oldest of the three men 
said, as he got up from the bank where they were 
sitting: .^ , 

10. " We must be on our way. Better be 
tpo early than too late." 
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11. "But it's a terrible thing," said the 
youngest. 

12. " You can't turn back now! " cried the 
other. 

13. Sasha waited until he could no longer 
hear their footsteps. Then he started up, and 
keeping away from the road they had taken, ran 
through the woods and thicket in the direction of 
the town. His only thought was to reach the hill 
the robbers had mentioned, from which both roads 
eould be seen. He knew it well ; there was a 
narrow path, shorter than the main highway, and 
the Baron would probably take it, as he was on 
horseback. The hill divided the roads. It was 
covered with young trees, which almost choked the 
path. But he remembered one spot on the hill, 
from which one could see both the roads, and 
almost look into the town. 

14. Sasha was so excited that he took a 
path almost as short as a bird flies. He ran 
through bushes and brambles without thinking of 
the, scratches they gave him; he was tired and 
bruised and breathless, but he never rested until 
he reached the point on the hill from which he 
could see the roads. It was then about an hour 
before sunset, and only one or two foot-travellers 
were, to be, seen on the highway. The town was a 
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half-mile off, but he could plainly see where the 
narrow path turned off from the highway. Care- 
fully concealing himself under a thick bush, he 
kept his eyes fixed upon that point. 

15. He was obliged to wait for what seemed 
a long, long while. The sun was just setting 
when, at last, a horseman was seen, and Sasha 
knew by the large white horse that it must be the 
Baron. The rider looked at his watch, and then 
began to ride quickly along the level road towards 
the hill. There was no time to lose. Without 
pausing a moment to think, Sasha sprang out of 
his hiding-place, and rushed down the grassy slope 
at full speedy crying, '''^ Lord Baron ! Lord Baron ! " 

16. The rider, at first, did not seem to heed. 
He galloped on, and it needed all Sasha's remain- 
ing strength to reach the path before him. Then 
he dropped upon his knees, lifted his hands and 
cried once more, "Stop, Lord Baron ! " 

17. The Baron reined up his horse just in 
time to avoid trampling on the boy. Sasha sprang 
to his feet, seized the bridle, and gasped: "The 
robbers ! " 

18. " Who are you ? — what does this mean ? " 
the Baron asked in a stern voice. 

19. But Sasha was too much in earnest to 
feel afraid of the great lord, " I am Sasha, the 
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son of Ivan, tlie son of Gregor," lie said ; and then 
told as quickly as lie could all tHat lie had seen 
and heard. 

20. The Baron looked at his pistols. "Ha! 
the caps are taken off ! " he said. " Vou my have 
done me good service, boy. Wait here ; it's not 
enough to escape the rascals ; we must capture 
them." 

21. He turned his horse and galloped back 
at full speed towards the town. Sasha watched 
him, thinking only that he was saved at last. It 
was growing dark, when the boy's quick ear heard 
the sound of steps in the opposite direction. He 
turned and saw the three men — they were walking 
rapidly. Filled with terror, he started and ran 
towards the town. 

22. "Kill the little spy!" shouted behind 
him a voice which he well knew. 

23. Sasha cried aloud for help, as he ran ; 
but no help came. He was already weak, and 
tired out with running ; he heard the robbers 
coming nearer and nearer. All at once it seemed 
to him that his cries were answered ; but just at 
the same moment a heavy blow caine down on his 
head and shoulder. He fell to the ground, and 
knew no more. 
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XXXI. Part. IV. 

1. When Sasha came to his senses^ it seemed 
to him that he must have been dead for a long 
time. First of all, he had to think who he was. 
This was not so easy as you may suppose, for he 
found himself l5ang in a bed, in a room he had 
never seen before. It was broad daylight, and the 
sun shone upon one of his hands, which was so 
white and thin that it did not seem to belong to 
him. Then he lifted it, and was amazed to find 
how little strength there was in his arm. But he 
brought it to his head at last, and there was 
another surprise — all his long, silken hair was 
gone I He was so weak and bewildered that he 
groaned aloud, and the tears ran down his cheeks. , 

2. There was a noise in the room, and old 
Gregor came and bent over the bed. 

3. " Grandad," said the boy, and how feeble 
his voice sounded ! " Am I your Sasha still ? " 

4. The old man, crying for joy, dropped on 
his knees and said a prayer. ' ' Now you will get 
well!" he cried; "but you mustn't talk; the 
doctor said you were not to talk ! " 

5. ' ' Where am I ? " Sasha asked. 

6. "At the castle. And the Baron's own 
doctor comes every day to see you ; and they kt 
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me stay here to nurse you ; it will be a week 
to-morrow." 

7. "What's the matter ?-— what has hap- 
pened ? " 

8. "Don't talk for the love of Heaven!'''^ 
said Gregor. ' ' Yoii saved the Baron from being 
robbed and killed ; and the head robber struck 
your head and broke your arm ; and the Baron 
and the people came just at the right time ; and 
one of the robbers was shot and the other two are 
in jail. Now be obedient ; shut your eyes and 
keep quiet ! " 

9. But Sasha could not shut his eyes. Little 
by little his memory came back, and the thought 
of what he had done filled his mind and made him 
happy. He felt a dull ache in his left arm, and 
found that it was so tightly bandaged he could 
not move it ; so he lay still while Gregor sat and 
watched him. After a time the door opened, and 
a strange gentleman came in ; it was the doctor. 
The old man rose and talked with him in whispers. 
Then Sasha fouud that a spoon was held to his 
lips ; he swallowed something that had a strange, 
pleasant taste, and soon after fell asleep. 

10. In a day or two he was strong enough 
to sit up in bed, and was allowed to talk. Then 
the Baron and Baroness came, with the lady who 
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was their guest, to see him. They were all eager 
to learn the particulars of the rescue, especially how 
Sasha had found out the plot of the robbers. He 
began at the beginning, and had gotten as far as 
the robbers' change of language on seeing him, 
when he stopped in confusion and looked at his. 
grandfather. 

11. Gregor neither spoke nor moved, but 
his eyes seemed to say plainly, "Tell every- 
thing." 

12. Sasha then told the whole story to the 
end. The Baroness came to the bed-side, stooped 
down, kissed him, and said, " You have saved 
your lord ! ' ' 

13. But the other lady, who had been watch- 
ing him closely, suddenly exclaimed, "Why, it's 
the same nice-looking little serf I saw before ; and 
when I spoke of him in French, he blushed, I'm 
sure he understood me ! Don't you understand 
me now , my boy ? ' ' 

14. She asked the question in French, and 
Sasha answered in the same language, "Yes, 
madam." 

15. The lady clapped her hands . in delight ; 
but the Baron asked very sternly, " Where, did 
you, learn so many languages ? " 
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16. "From me," Gregor answered. "The 
boy likes to know things, and I've always thought 
that when God gives any one a strong wish for 
knowledge^ He means it to be answered So I 
taught him all there is in this foolish head of 
mine, while we were together in the forest; and 
it was such a pleasure for him to learn that it 
came to be a pleasure for me to teach. You 
understand, my lady?" 

17. " Yes , ' ' said the Baroness , " I understand 
that, without Sasha's knowledge of German, my 
husband would probably have been murdered. ' ' 

18. "That's not so certain," the Baron re- 
plied. "But it has been said, ''AlVs 7vell thai ends 
well. ' The fellow did his duty like a full-grown 
man, and I'll take care of him." 

19. Then they went out of the room, and 
Sasha at once asked: "Grandfather, you meant 
I should tell all?" 

20. "Yes," Gregor answered, "for the 
youngest robber has already confessed that they 
spoke in German, and thought themselves safe, 
while you were passing. They are vagabonds 
from the borders of Poland, and knew a little of 
three or four tongues. It is all right, boy ; the 
Baron is satisfied, and means to help you. Your 
chance has come sooner than I expected. I must 
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have a little time to think about it. It's good 
luck to me that you can't get out of bed for a 
week to come S ' ' 

21. Sasha's strength came back so, quickly, 
however, that in a week he was able to walk out, 
with his arm in a sling. He was still pale, and 
looked so strange in his short hair, that on his 
first visit home his mother burst into tears on 
seeing him. 

22. Old Gregor had now made up his mind. 
Sasha knew that he could not change it if he 
would, so he was very glad to find how well his 
grandfather'' s notions agreed with his own. While 
he was waiting for the Baron to speak again, he 
was not losing time, for the strange lady who was 
visiting at the castle took quite a friendly interest 
in teaching him French and German, and giving 
him Russian books which were not too hard to 
read. He was so eager to please her that he really 

■ made wonderful progress. 

23. When the robbers were tried before th« 
judge, he was called upon to witness against them. 
One of the three having been killed, the youngest 
one was not afraid to confess, and his story and 
Sasha's agreed perfectly. The boy told of the 
unwillingness of the 3'oung man to commit the 
crime ; even the Baron said a word in hit favour,; 
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and the judg^, at last, sentenced him to be banished 
to Siberia for only ten years, while the older robber 
was sent there jar life. 

24. That evening the Baron asked Sasha : 
" Would you like to be one of my house servants, 
boy?" 

25. Just as his grandfather had advised him, 
Sasha answered : li is not for me to choose^ my 
lord ; but I think / can serve much more to your 
profit if you will let me try to become a merchant." 

26. " A merchant ! " exclaimed the Baron. 

27. " Not all at once, ' ' said Sasha ; " I could 
be of use now as a boy to help carry and sell 
things, because I can gount, and speak a little in 
other tongues. I should make myself so useful to 
some merchant that he would give me a chance to 
learn the whole business in time. Then I should 
earn much money, and could pay you for the 
privilege." 

28. The boy spoke so confidently, and looked 
into the Baron's face with such straightforward 
eyes, that he felt obliged to consider the proposition 
seriously. 

29. " How will you get to St. Petersburg? " 
he asked. 

30. "When you go, my lord," said Sasha, 
" I could sit on the box 2X the coachman '? fe^t, J 
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will help him with the horses, and it shall cost you 
nothing. V/hen I get there, I know I shall find a 
place." 

31. The Baron then said, " You may go." 

XXXII. Part V. 

1. Here, as a boy not yet fifteen, Sasha 
begins his career as a man. The task he has 
undertaken demands hard work and patience^ but 
he is prepared for this, and expects it. I hope the 
boys who read this feel sure, already, that he is 
going to succeed ; yet I know, also, that they like 
to be certain, and would like to know just how it 
tame about. So I will let fifteen years pass, and 
we will now look upon Sasha, for the last tilne, as 
a man of thirty. 

2. He has a store and a warehouse on the 
great main Nevsky Prospekt.^ because when you 
look down it you see the blue waters of the river 
Neva at the end. Over the door there is a large 
sign, with the name, 

3. ''''Alexander Ivanovitch.'''' (Ivanovitch 
means "The son of Ivan." Russian /awz/j/ names 
are formed in this manner, and so the son has a 
different name from his father.) He employs a 
number of clerks and salesmen, and his business 
is very prosperous. 
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4. Keeping his heart steadily upon the great 
purpose of his life, Sasha rose from one step to 
another until he became a very wealthy merchant 
— far wealthier, in fact, than the Baron supposed. 
He paid the Baron a large annual sum of money 
for his time, and sent only small presents to his 
parents, for he knew how few and simple their 
needs were. He felt, a thousand times more 
keenly than old Gregor, what it was to be a serf. 
The old man was still living, but very feeble and 
helpless, and Sasha was greatly troubled at the 
thought that he might die before knowing freedom. 

5. He had already fixed his plans ^ and now 
the time had come when he could try them. He 
had for years kept a strict watch over the Baron's 
life in St. Petersburg. He knew the amount of 
his debts and that they were constantly increasing. 
He knew that the Baron must soon have help or 
he would be mined. He was not surprised, 
therefore, at receiving an urgent summons from 
his master. 

6. "Sasha," said the Baron, "you are an 
honest, faithful fellow. I need a few thousand 
roubles for a month or two : can you get the money 
forme?" 

7. "I have heard, my lord, ' ' Sasha answered, 
* ' that you are in difficulty. I knew -v^hy you 
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sent for me ; and I come to offer you a way out of 
all your troubles. Your debts amount to a hundred 
thousand roubles; would you like io be free of- 
them ? ' ' 

8. "Would I not?— but how? " the Baron 
cried. 

9. "I will pay them, my lord ; but you will 
do one thing for me in return." 

10. "You?— you?" 

11. "I," Sasha quietly answered; "I will 
free you, and you will free me." 

12. "Ha!" the Baron cried, springing to 
his feet. His pride was touched. He was fond of 
boasting that he, also, had a serf who was a rich 
merchant, and this fact had helped him many 
times when he wanted to borrow money. He 
shook his head. 

13. " You have not the money," he said. 

14. Sasha, who understood what the Baron 
was thinking about, suffered so much from the 
cruel uncertainty that he turned deadly pale. 

15. "I am well known," he answered, " and 
can get the money in an hour. How much is my 
serfdom worth to you? My annual payment is 
hardly one-tenth of the heavy interest that your 
debts force you to pay. I offer to release you 
from all trouble, and so add not less than eight 
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thousand roubles a year to your income. And 
my freedom, wliich you can now sell to me at 
such a price, may be mine without buying, in a 
few years more ! ' ' 

16. The Emperor Alexander II. had at that 
time just succeeded to the throne, and his inten- 
tion to set the serfs free was already suspected by 
the people. 

17. There was a long silence. The master 
turned away to the window ; the serf waited in the 
centre of the room. 

18. Suddenly the Baron turned and struck 
his clenched fist on the table. Then he stretched 
out his hand, and said: "Alexander Ivanovitch, 
I am glad to make your acquaintance as a fnend. 
I am no longer your master. " 

19. Sasha took the hand, kissed it, and his 
tears fell fast. 

20. " Dear Lord Baron ! " he cried. * ' Give 
me also the freedom of my father and grandfather, 
and I will add a payment of five thousand roubles 
a year, for ten yea,rs to come ! ' ' 

21. "And your ancestors for five hundred 
years back," the Baron answered, laughing. "I 
don't know their names, but they can all bt 
thrown into deed in one luvip^ 
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22. Brfore anotlier day it was done. Sasta 
and the living members of his family were free, 
and his ancestors would also have been free if 
they had not been dead. With the deed, signed 
and sealed, in his pocket, he took a carriage and 
post-horses, and travelled day and night until 
he reached his native village. His father and 
brothers were in the fields at work, and his mother 
had stepped out to see a neighbour. Old Gregor 
was alone in the house. He was leaning back, in 
an old arm-chair, with a sheepskin over his knees. 
His eyes were closed, his mouth slightly open, and 
his face so haggard that Sasha thought him dead. 

23. He kneeled down by the chair, and 
placed his hand on the old man 's heart, to see if 
it were still beating. Then old Gregor spoke: 
"Tell the truth, my boy!" and feebly stretched 
a hand towards Sasha's breast. Sasha tore open 
his clothes, and spread the cold, horny fingers of 
the old man over his own heart. He, at last, 
opened his eye; "Little Sasha," he said, "Little 
Sasha will keep his word." 

24. "I have kept it, grandfather!" Sasha 
said. 

25. "It's a man, a brave-looking man," said 
Gregor, "but he has the boy's voice, and I know 
the boy's hand is on niy heart." 
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26. "And the boy is a free man, grand- 
father!" exclaimed Sasha. "We are all free: 
here is the Baron's deed, with the seal of the 
Empire upon it. Look, grandfather ! — do you 
understand, you are free? " 

27. Gregor at once rose to his feet without 
any help. At that moment Sasha's parents and 
brothers came into the house. The old man did 
not notice their cries of astonishment ; clasping the 
deed to his breast, he looked upward and exclaimed 
in a loud voice, 

28. "Free at last— all free I I'll carry the 
news to God!" Then he reeled, and, before 
anyone could reach him, fell at full length on the 
floor, dead. 

From Bayard Taylor's 
"Boys of Other Countries." 
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Arms ^. 

Aroused M «, -^ ^. 
Arrogance '^ ^. 
Articles % nn • 
Ascending ^, ^. 

Ashes;?;c, ;5tM• 
Ashore^^;/#Jt. 
Ashy in 5E ^J'c. 
Aside In] — ^. 
Asparagus fS ^ t^. 
Assembly -^ ^. 
Assist $£ ^. 
Assistance ^g |;5. 
Assured 5iS,i!E^D:^iJJ.^. 
Astonished ^ 'f^. 
Astonishment i^ ^. 
Astronomers 5^ ^ ^. 
Ate ^, m ^. 
Attacked ?5: ||. 
Attempt tit- 
Attendants f# ^. 
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Attic mt^ mm iS.. 

Audible 'BJ- f^. 
Avenue i g&, ^ M. 
Avoid ^'. 
Await ^^. 
Awakening ^ Bi. 
Awhile ;f- B#. 
Axis $ft. 
Ay Pi, ^. 
Aye ^, Ji:. 

B 

Bake mn^nm^-MMm- 

Balcony M ^> # ft- 
Ball ^. 
Balloon ^ ^. 
Bamboo ^. 
Bandage ^, -gl ffe. 
Bane # #, W A ± l^- 
Bare-headed MTM,1^ M^- 
Bargain fife; *^. 
Barley it #• 
Barons J? ®:. 
Barrels ::fc;f|. 
Base a. ^ iP. 
Base n. K; ^iih. 
Basely^^.^, fi-te^fg- 
Basin Sfe^; SM; ^■ 
Basked ^, SS, :^ m. 



Battle-axe ^ ^. 
Bawled i<: p^. 
Bay M M- 
Beaming ^ M- 
Beaten IS <g,^tr. 
Beaverjt® J:(JfelS;2:T 

Becoming )K ;g. 
Bedg^^. 
Bedewed -/fi fl. 
Bed-room g\ g. 
Bedstead }t|; ^. 
Beef-steak ^ ^ ^. 
Begging # ^. 
Begone ^ ^. 
Behaviour ;?t :S. 
Beheld |S, M- 
Bellows®^. 
Belonged M i^- 
Beloved ^ ^. 
Bemoan ^ 5S. 
Bend It; ffi fir |8. 
Bent li-g, JS ffi. 
Beseech ^ ^. 
Beset M S- 

Besides M iJiL, H^iJS:^- 
Besought ^ ^. 
Bestowed Rg ^. 
Betimes -^, S ^. 
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Bewildered ^ i|& M, # 1 

mm. 

Bid ^, m- 
Bidding 15: M; IS SiJ. 

Birth ii ^. 
Birthday, ^ M, >^ H . 

Bishop * 15:, :;>c & eili. 
Blade -M.-H; Tin 
Bleaching a. fuM fi- 
Blessing z;. MM; -g-^l]. 
Blessing;?. ji£|sag 

Block :k^^. 

Bloody m^-mm 

Bloom z/. fM ^. 
Bloom n. '^. 
Blow^; P^. 
Blown P^. 

Bluish ^ff; it ^. 
Blueness ^ ■£,. 

Boarded z'. Ti A iC )^ 
Boarded a. Wi^M:^ 
Boards ^. 

Boasting i: 1" ^ Iff- 
Boiler |Ei^,fC^. 

Bolder, 1:5 :^ E :^. 

Boldly mm,mn. 
Bones #. 
Bordered f&JSl;i 



il) 



Bore /^, jt. 
Borne M- ^. 
Bosom !&], '1^- 
Bothered 1^ ^. 
Box-traps i£fej^ 1^:2:;^ 

Boyish in /h ^, ft it. 
Braces ^. #L ^. 
Braiding fi gi. 
Brambles 4l ^ i^, #• 
Branched ^ffi,:^;^^. 
Branches M i^. 
Brandished |f , ^.. 
Bravest :g ^. 
Breathing Pf ^. 
Breathless MM.M^. 

Brew mum m- 

Bridle M #• 

Brier fl] $$, ^^ M ± /h ^. 
Brighter EBea; M^BJ. 
Brightest :ljfeFl^. 
Brilliant ?fcPJ3;;|S^. 
Brisk a, M- 
Broiled ^, ^. 
Bronze "^ ^, fl^ ^. 
Brook 'M- 
Broom ^ ^ :fE. 
Brother ^ |&. 
Brought }S, $. 
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Brushed B, i^. 


Capture -^^i.tt ?!• 


Brute 71 ^M- 


Car:^. 


Brutes, mmm,!^^- 


Caravan bK |t ± ^ M. 


Bubbled m. W- 


Career v.M^,^ M- 


Bubbles ti®. 


Careers. ^ll.iliS,^^ 


Buckled to, i|. 


»^. 


Buckles to iF, m m- 


Carefree is g^E. 


Buds ;E, ^. 


Carelessly iE^iE. 


BuSetm,U- 


Carpenters :7fc E- 


Bunch -^,-^,-i^. 


Carve II flj;-^. 


Burdens ® Jft. 


Cathead ffiia^. 


Burning ^^;BS!^. 


Cautiously ^ U ^• 


Bustled^, It. 


Cavern Jfi? i^. 


Buttons ® ^. 


Cedar-tree *&, ^6 ^ ;4c. 


Buzzing jf^^^M- 


Celestial 5S ^ Ji. 




Centre i^ :^. 


c 


Certainly Q ^, - ^. 


Calculate If ^. 


Challenged ffe ig. 


Calm mm^^- 


Chamber ^, g\ ^. 


Camellias lU ^ :?£. 


Change ^{t,»:^;^^. 


Candles 'Jf. 


Change «. ^^. 


Caned ^*,BJI^K^. 


Change z/. ^^. 


Cannibals -^ A ^ ^• 


Changed gfc ^. 


Cannon B^. 


Character fin tf ; 'ft S- 


Canton jf, ^. 


Charged 5i ^, ^ l^f . 


Capered gig. 


Chariot ¥; rail-?- 


Capital ^;^;f|5f. 


Charming rT S rT ^- 


Captain m i- 


Chat n. m m. 


Captive^ W. 


Chatting ^ m. 
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Checking jfc ft. 
Cheese ^ff. 
Cherry ^ ^. 
Chest ^^,:SJi. 
Chickens It, /hit. 
Chiefly :)z U- 

Childish m M. 

Chink ^. 

Chisel m. 

Choicest :^±,Mii. 

Chop-#f, -^. 

Chopping ^,JX- 

Christmas M M- B M 0^ 

Church fi^^.li^^. 

Chute nMmmmmy 

Circle m^. 
Circled «;^fllt|. 
Circling ^^. 
Circumference ^ ^. 
Circumstances *ff ^. 
Clambered ^, jfg. 
Clasping g ^. 

Clay n, M m- 

Clear ?t|^,PJ it. 
Clearer ^M^Wi- 
Cleft 5^. 
Clenched ^ ®. 



Clergyman 4fc piB. 
Clerks # gjl 
Cleverness ^ ^. 

Cliff jK.ie if. 

Clock 1^ ^. 
Clock-maker @ ^ E. 
Closely if ^ffl;M5g. 

Clotted m m. 

Clouds ®.' 

ClownBA.Wm. 
Club *^, a. 
Coachman ^ ^. 
Coarse /ffl. 

Coarsest Sffili- 
Coast M M 

Coast-land ^ jS ;^ iifc. 
Coat^lig-, ^. 
Coat-tail ^^. 

Coil mm-, -^. 

Coilsa^.^S. 
Colder ^ i^. 

Colontliz^,mm,m9- 
Combat Ic ^•. 

Comfort ii^;^{^;3Ji!g. 
Common ^ f;, ^ •§,. 
Communicate -($ ^. 
Compared Jt ^. 
Compartments ^ fn^. 
Compassion ^ ^. 
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Compelled 3li&,?Sji,^'^. 
Composed M^;^JSL,MM- 
Conceal |^ g. 
Concealing |^ ^. 
Conclusion ^ ^. 
Condemned ^.||,<iK. 
Condenses ^ ^. 
Condition -j^l^. 
Conduct ^f ;^- 
Confessed ^ ff.. 
Confidence fg sE, ^B^^Jiii^- 
Conjecture ?# ^. 
Conquest 0, # B- 
Consciousness ^|J j^. 
Considering 'H" @t- 
Conscience ^ i&. 
Consequences ^ |^. 
Construction ^ ^, ^ 
Consulting '^ @^. 
Contempt ® f^. 
Content M JS- 
Contents Ji^; ^ ^. 
Contest ^ ^■. 
Continually ^ M- 
Continued ^ |g, i® ^• 
Contractor ^M^BM- 
Contrived |£ vi, ^ ^■ 
Controversy ^ji Inf > # !&• 
Convent ^m.^- 



. .-Ox 



Conversation ^ IJJ- 
Converted ^ ^. 
Cooled g- J^, -E IW, m ?&• 
Copiously g>a,@i^. 
Couch ^ ^. 
Couching m-^SM^^ ^■ 
Country il,#|5. 
Country-road M fsl ;^ i^. 
Couple m, tt- 
Courage ))i fl;. 
Course JS^^"- 
Court-yard ^, ^^. 
Cowslips 'M^^^- 
Crags lyg ^^ 

Cranes. E B- 

Crater i/cili^^'Si'Cn. 

Crawl JfS, f]'^- 
Creature ^^. 
Credit gg ft. 
Creeps ^ 'W iM ^f. 
Crept ^^,^^. 
Cretan M Hi Crete fe ^. 
Crew:^ffi7jC^. 
Crime p . 
Crocodiles M ^■ 
Crops 5 i^. 
Crowding Mi ^• 
Crown ■^^ ^■ 
Crush $L,11;JH^.I1^- 
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Crust ^^■,^M. 


Declaring Si PJ. 


Cunning ^ fj£. 


Decreed 7^ f^. 


Cupboard '^ fig. 


Deed3fiC^,^. 


Curbed ,^m;lJ^. 


Deeds ;?f ;^. 


Curious ^ H. 


Defending |^ ^. 


Cursing % ^. 


Defense E5^i7. 


Custom ^ 'ft. 


Delicacies ^ ^, H 5fe. 


Cutlass ^ZI,MZI. 


Delighted 'la, :fe S. 


Cylinder [H ft. 


Den ^, %. 


czax m% ±.mwu. 


Deny a in, ,-^-^. 


TV 


Departure J?l] ,^-. 


D 


Deprived M M- 


Dale ilj ^. 


Depth -m.-gg^. 


Dampness jia fl. 


Descended I^. 


Damsel ij&j(S,Bfl^. 


Descent -21 •^^'K;TI^ 


Danced iB if.. 


Desert ^^^ ■^. 


Dangers :/||t, JE H- 


Desolate l^^i;mM,:^il 


Dangling % ^. 


Despair ;5ciil>, ^§1. 


Daresay ^ii,|i If. 


Desperately ^ ^. 


Daring p tiC- 


Destined •^ M K ;£. 


Dark-gray '^ ;5t -£,. 


Destiny ^M,X^. 


Darling W; ^. 


Destruction li-M,^^. 


Dawn ^ fe. 


Detested 'It M,?i '11. 


Daybreak 5Jt B^%. 


Devote H ifj.. 


Dealt Jn B. 


Devotion }% M. 


Dear ^ ^. 


Devoured :g; 1^. 


Dearer |£:ftS;M"Br^. 


Dewdrops M M- 


Debts m- 


Dial-plate it ;^;2:M. 


Declared ^ fg. 


Difference ^=9 ^. 
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Dim.lHtJfiil. 

Dimmed B 11- 

Bine ^^m, mm- 

Dipped '^ ■^. 
Direction zti [p]. 
Directly— ®,Bi in. 
Directness jE i^ , '!'#■ ^. 
Directs ^I S- 

Direst 1^t)y.S^- 
Disappear ^ ^, ^ ^■ 
Disappointed :^S|. 
Discernible ^ # ttS- 
Disclosing M ^. 
Disconsolate ^ S> 'f'Hb S 

Discourteous &£ f^> M ^• 
Discovered ^ ^, ^ Hi- 
Discoveries # PJ, I'] ^ ; ^ 

Discussing ^ i&. 
Disdained ^^ ^• 
Disjointed i;#flS:lFi,Mt/}. 
Dislike M. 'fl- 
Dismissed ^ Sift. 
Displeased :^ 1^, ^ ^■ 
Displeasure ^ ^• 
Dissolve ^ M, M fC- 
Dissuade fj Ifl. 
Distant jg. 



Distinctly Jf| Sf/f . 
Distressed g ^. 
Disturbed Mg,M ^L- 
Divisions ^ ^. 
Dodged ^ jl. 
Donned BR; M- 
Doom^ISi:,^^. 
Doomed |& # f "l ; -^ 15: '^ 

Door-step pg lip). 
Doorway Pgn,ffi A :2:P- 
Doubtfully M M- 
Downcast ^ M M M.- 
Downstairs tlj "T- 
Dragged ffe, S;. 
Dragons f|. 

Dramatist #M^iclfil^. 
Draught — 1$ ®, — P$ 3E 

Drawer tft M- 
Drawing-rooms M ^ g, ^ 

Dread ?S! 'Mi. 
Dreadful pj 'ffii. 
Dreamed ^. 
Dreariest :g Pf #. 
Drew ?1, J4. 
Drip Ji jl, 15 M- 
Drooped g ^. 
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Dropping jjf . 
Drugged ^^^M- 
Dug iS, g. 

DullMfP;'It?t- 

Dusky -i^M- 
Dusty m ^'■ 
Dwellings M ^, M ^• 
Dwelt ^ ffi. 
Dying JE- 

E 

Eager ^ ^J. 
Eagerness ^j -jj]. 
Eagles If. 
Earthly M #. 
Earthquake MM- 
Ease z^. @ ^. 
Easier M^t Mi- 
Educated tic'^. 
Effect SJt*; ^fiS:^; 

m, ^ '». 

Efforts m 1]- 
Egyptian«. MM^^• 
Elapsed;^:g:,iI(^g?e|t)• 
Elastic7t 5-l;^,M[lI- 
Elder g Jt- 
Elders ^ )xSc A, # pg. 
Eldest :gS. 
Elevating Iti ^. 



Elsewhere ^IJ ^. 
Elves 1^ M. 
Embedded g g. 
Embraced ^ f^. 
Embusha-f^. 
Emerging i^ A, A *?• 
Employ ^ , -K- 
Empress ^ ^. 
Enable -^ |g. 
Enchanted if;. @t^, g ;^. 
Encircling ig ^. 
Encounter M iC, fr SI- 
Encountered S-, jl jS- 
Encouraged ^fc/jfj, E-^l^IiS. 
Encroaching Wi^,^%%^S 

Ending i^S^,^^. 
Endeavoured %,fs,%,1^. 
Endeavouring ;/j fdl^' 
Energy ic^^,:i:^. 
Engaged fc, ^H; ^? 

Englisha. MM^ia- 
Engraved^.igiflJ. 

Enormous M :^- 
Enot;gh J£ ^. 
Enrich lie §,^^. 
Entangle R ft, |t ffi- 
Entered A. 
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Entire ^, ^ |^. 


Explode m m- 


Entreaties ff ^. 


Explore U ^^ 


Equal 2p^,!fB^. 


Explosion i^ ^. 


Ere Um,n hU. 


Extended m#;3iS^- 


Escapes ^liJl^tH;^. 


Extinguish 'Jt| 'M- 


Especially -tg?; #5^. 


Eyed^^. 


Establishment K%,M^- 


P 


Estate SH. 


Faced IpQ. 


Events ^ gf. 


Fact » 'It. 


Evermore *if > :^ jS- 


Faculty :t ft 


Exactly 88^58 -ei- 


Faded m fi ; 11 i*. 


Exceedingly -\- ^, ^. 


Fagot if, ^. 


Excellent ffi ^, |g ^. 


Failed * !§. 


Excited ^mj, IK W. 


Faint # », as *. 


Excitement ^ ^, # #• 


Faithful >®. iC», >S ^• 


Exclaim 1^. 


Falcon M- 


Exclaimed Pf^ 5^. 


Falconry ^ M ^ ^ ^^• 


Exempt ^. 


Fame ^m,^M. 


Exercise ^ ^. 


Fancy a. ^M^^M- 


Exercising ^ M- 


Farm-house M M- 


Exerts ffi:f J, ^> 


Farming ft ^. 


Exile Jfc^, SE- 


Pasting 25*; #?fi- 


Expand §6 ^,M::fc- 


Fat vft. 


Expansive ^ :fe. 


Fatelf^fC.^ife. 


Expectation M, Si- 


Fatigue i|^. 


Expected SH SI, #>M- 


Fault ^, i§ ^. 


Expedient US Jt- 


Favour M ^. 


Expenses R ffl. 


Favourite ^ ^; H ^• 


Explains MRJ,J£JSl^W. 


Fearing f& "ffi. 
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Feasters ^ t^ ^. 
Feasting ^ f^. 
Feathery in M ^. 
Feeding '^, |rI. 
Feel ^. 
Feint H fi-- 
Fellowmen |P1 X» 
Festival % a . 
Fiend )t %. 
Fiery in gi i/C. ^ »! 

Fighting IK a . 
Figure ^ ^. 

File - ^f , m «. 
Filmil^. 
Finally M ^, ^ ^. 
Finer E fi ^. 
Finest ;§ ^. 
Firebrand &,'§,^. 
Fired ^^. 
Fireside >/c M #. 
Firmly Sil,S. 
Fir-tree ffi; Wi, M- a. 
Fisherman -^ A- 
Fishing %. 

Fitting 12 :t,*Bli?. 
Flame A *g. 
Flamingoes 'X. $^. 
Flanks J^m,il^. 



Flat ^ IS, ^ JH. 
Fled ^. 
Fleeter ^ j^. 
Fleetly S jg. 
Flesh ^. 
Flight # Ji. 
Flimsy WM>^^. 
Float «??, ^ m. 
Flour S ©. 
Flow ^. 
Flower z;. ^ ;^g. 
Flowing gfe, i|. 
Followed ^. 
Following 151 ;^. 
Fond ^, ^. 
Foot-ball J£lii3i)^. 

Foot-path /hfs, Br;}f±:2&. 

Foot-prints Jg. pp. 
Foot-travellers ^ ^f ^. 
Force «. ^f},M,1]. 
Foretell g ^. 
Forever j^c jg. 
Forfeit V. m, 13 jf. 
Forfeit n. ffl, ^ Df. 
Forgotten ,g ffi, ,g ip. 
Fork^i^^lH:^^. 
Form ?^ ^. 
Former Jgl ff, ff ^. 
Forsook }iii,JiJK. 
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Fortnight WMM- 
Forty IZg +. 
Foundation ^ ^. 
Foundry M^B- 
Frame M, ^• 
Frequently 1^ '^. 
Friday jf§# 5,^11 

Frigate H^a±JR *■ 
Frill"ff;ji^|&in±±^!S 
Fringes iS^. 
Frolics iE^. 
Fugitive MC:^- 
Full-grown ^iS., ^ &■ 
FullyM^^i^ffii;^'^ 
Fume ^ ^. 
Furiously ^^,#;&. 
Furnish ^^,(i. 
Furnished ^ ffji. 
Furniture ^ ::Sr,^ ffl fM 
Further i^/^.Sii. 

G 

Gale ^ M>- 
Gambling B tf • 
Gambol )^Ii. 
Game a. ^ t5C, ft M- 
Gathered JjJC ^. 
Gentry m ^•*- 
Giants g A. S A- 



Girl-faced W.1a\iK^- 

Girlish j^ |tF 4n :^ ^. 

Gladden v. ^WiM- 

Glass 3^ ^3 S. 

Glens ilj Jg-. 

Glided m M- 

Globe itH^;^. 

Gloom m Hi ■ 

Glorified H M. 

Glow E *. 

Glued m B- 

Gnarled ^ |g 15- 

Gnat St. 

Goats ilj #:. 

Goddesses in #. 

Good-day B FbT F»1 fl ^• 

Good-evening ?fe _b iS ^ 






Good-looking H M- 
Goodness S. S> H ^ 
Gorge S, Oi 11^. 
Gorgeous 16 M> i@ il^ 
Govern v§ 5J, S fP- 
Governing Vn S- 
Governor 5^ ft. 
Grace ^ ^ 
Gradually iff ilf- 
Grain ^;®,/h 
Grandad M. ^■ 



i^. 
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Grandchildren ^,. 
Grandeur ^^,^ic. 
Grandfather M.%- 
Grandmother |fi #• 
Grant m Wr- 
Granted ?|| ff . 

Grapple iSffiiffi^. 
Grasp g ^#. 

Grasp il#,$-D^^®. 
Grass 1'^. 
Grave ^ M- 
Gravitation illljij.K:^,£;jF;. 

GrayJ|Ee,^ta. 
Great-grandchildren '§' j^. 
Greatly izM,^M- 
Greedy :S #. 

Greek # MA. 
Green n. "^ iffi. 

Greeting ai^^.fSI^^. 
Grew^;g. 

Greyhound 



[it. 



Grievous -fft iC;., S Ftl 

GrimiS^.^MJiM- 
Grind B- 

Grindstone M 71 ^• 
Grinned PB, ^ ^. 
Grinning ^ ®. 
Groaned Pf B^. 
Ground iUl. 



Group 5 ^jk. 
Grove li^. 
Grunt ®, -f^ ^ ^. 
Guarded ^ ^. 
Guards ^ |^. 
Guessed # iJ^, ^ St- 
Guided ^. 
Gunner S^ ^. 
Guns It Sg. 

H 

Ha 5^ 111?. 
Habit ^ 'It. 
Hacked #1, ^. 
Haggard ^ ill, H -RE. 
Half-sisters HJlfi i^, Ip] # 

HalipgE,m^. 
Halting - it- - 1?, ^ m. 
Halyard }^ &. f\- ^ m ^ 

Ham i^ d. 
Handed g-. 

Hands A ^.X A. 
Happened i^ fiS. 
Happier 51 '^ ^. 
Harbour v9 J^- 
Hardly |tif;^,|^^7p. 
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Hardness »lS„3f:^. 


Heralds ii/^^, it m^. 


Hardships M ^. 


Hereafter M ^. 


Harness ^ ,|| -^. 


Heritage MH, if ft j1. 


Harsh ffiM. 


Heroines icM^- 


Haste ^i6. 


Hews$|f,^,^#M. 


Hastening ^^,MM. 


Hideously ^^^. 


Hatchet^. 


Hiding-place tftM^.^. 


Haunt ftS;m^]^^. 


High-bailiff *8S^m,|li 


Headlong adv. W. Wl, (^i Wl- 


^&. 


Headpiece SI ^, ^ . 


Highly S, ;^. 


Healed ^, vg it- 


Hill ilj. 


Healthy 5SM. 


Hilt m. 


Heap J^. 


Hind-feet ^ M- 


Heat ft, ii^. 


Hindrances ^ ^. 


Heathen M Uc ^, ^ ^ ^ 


Hither Jft ^. 


±'^m. 


Hitherto ft tSt & Jft- 


Heather Sf ^. 


Hoist 71. ^A^±:tm 


Heavier ^ S. 


m^m- 


Heaving |g ®, ^ ^. 


Hoisted ^ E, ffi ®. 


Heavy J|. 


Holds ^^^m^. 


Heed a :t, •^ i6. 


Hollow g. 


Heeding -g ^.. 


Honesty n. M ^• 


HeelmarksJ£SgP|), J£ii:. 


Honourably # H. 


Height iff. 


Hopelessly Mt(>,M^- 


Helpless MKJ, is tB:^:«r- 


Hopper «_h±-M^. 


Hem jt, ^. 


Horizon 5^ ii; M^l^- 


Hemmed ^H.IZg^J^JliJl. 


Horny mm,m. 


Hemp ^ !». 


Hospitality t-S^:^)^. 


Hence ^]gS:,J!f5:l: ■ 


Host^^liA 
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Hour /h Bt, Ifi M- 


Including -QtS, M,- 


Household ^ ; ^ A- 


Income A |JC- 


Housekeeper g ^ A- 


Inconvenient ^ ®. 


Hovering ^ ^. 


Increasing if" JD; 


Howling 9$. 


Indications IMlil,^^. 


HugeE:fc. 


Indigo SI #. 


Human A. A M- 


Inexperienced ^Jf^Wi- 


Humming ^.^^./f^lflf^. 


Influence ^ ;ij;. 


Hunger «. flM- 


Informant ^ ^, ^ ^. 


Hungry «. fL M- 


Informed -^^D. 


Hurl lis. 


Ingenious ff ^, ^5 ^. 


Hurled |ii£,i|5m. 


Initials ^Jg ^^- if g:. 


Hurry ^:?T, ^IS. 


Injury % §. 


Husband ^ ^. 


Inmates^ ff> A- 


Hut^M,/h#. 


Inn J£Jg. 




Innocence i!l$, "in Q. 


I 


Innocent IE ^, ^ g. 


Idea IB *§., M ^. 


Inquire |5 f^. 


Illness ^. 


Inquired |S p„^. 


Ill-treated )S #. 


Insidious |% ^. 


Image jji^ ^. 


Insistent M #, :T^ ^. 


Immediately ^fc IP- 


Instant Btf J; g ||J. 


Impatient i| ^, :=f: ^g jfi. 


Instructed i^iSUt. 


Imperial Mi M- 


Instruction fJL PI- 


Impracticable '^^T,M%- 


Intelligent M^^. 


Impressed ^ ^. 


Intelligible '\^, Jg f-. 


lach-^, ^->t. 


Intended if. :gfe. 


Incident {^^2;^. 


Intently 11 jt:. it ig. 


Inciting ^li;i^^. 


Interest U i&, ^ S 
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Interestingly W- W ^ ^• 
Interfere ^ |5;, ffi ^. 
Internal M M- 
Interview # W. ^B ^• 
Intractable ff ft H SH. 
Invited ^ fg. 
Iron ^. 
Island ^. 
Isolated ^ M- 
Issne ^ tij . 
Ivy ^MM- 

J 
Jabber mi9^-M±:^^ 
Jade ^ ^. 
Jogged j^MJl. 
Journeying ^ #., _t S&. 
Joyful ^ m- 
Joyfully Jl^ &. 

Judge «. li fij "g. 
Juice ti". ' 

Jump n. —M- 
Justice ^^. 
Jutting^ Hi, a. 

K 

Keeper ^ :#• 
Kerchief rU, rfj i^- 
Keyhole 
Kicked g 



^:lfe ?L- 



Kid /h llj #:. 

Kingly «. n-s.m,m m- 

Kitchen-fire ^ i/C- 
Knapsack ^T S, "^ S- 
Knight ^ ^E ±, iJj i: ±. 
Knight-errant jht '0i "±, ff* 
!& IJ^ )^ iil ?1J ffl W» 5M tfe 

Knighthood Uj ® ± ±. ii 

It 
Knitting |i X, ^ X. 

L 

Labour ^ X, ^ 16 ± ^■ 

Labourer ^ id ^, X A- 

Lad ^^ ^. 

Laden ^ ^, ft #. 

Lady^A, -^ii-A- 

Lance ^. 

Land-owner ifil ±, » ^' 03 

Landway I^ S§-. 
Lane >^. 
Lanterns @^. 
Larboard iJ 2: :£il5. 
hashed WWi-Mff- 
Lasting ^ U- 
Last-named JcXMc^^ 
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Lath mm, mm. 


Lieutenant W^MW-izH. 


Laughing ^ . 


Lifting ^^,*jS,^. 


Laughter n. %. 


Limp % m- 


Launch J^ ;?f , Jgi :«■ A7JC 


Lined ^ B. 


mm:t. 


Linen JH ft :^. 


Laurel g ^. 


Lingered 5i'^,#ffl. 


Lawless K #, ^ ^. 


Lion pp. 


Laws;£^J,#. 


Liquid $fe M- 


Layer —M,-''S.- 


Literature ^ ^. 


Leaden IS llj,S^. 


Lithe ^ M ^ ft; m^. 


Leader ?] ^ ^. 


Lived ^,'tt. 


Leaf^;«M- 


Living n. ^ m, ^ m. 


Leagues M « (|^ H ^ M 


Locomotive MMM,!K^ 


^ — League) . 


:^nmi^^mm). 


Leaned f^. 


Lodged "M M- 


Learned a. ^^^P^l-tf ^. 


Lofty ^. 


Leather iiE. 


Log-cabin :^ jg /J> •^. 


Leathern ^ ^. 


Long «. S ; ^. 


I.edge;g-;P;lU^. 


Longed z^.®^,-^B^. 


Leeks /h m- 


Longing |gi|,B^II. 


Leisurely tE ^■ 


Long-legged :g: 11,;^ 131. 


Length g, ;g II. 


Loose %,^. 


Lengthened Jg Jg. 


Lord ± A. 


Letters ^,^#1^^. 


Losing 5^^,^^. 


Levels ill! ;2pjta. 


Loth ^M- 


Levers tS;ff, ^. 


Lots If ^. 


Liable ^ S-, id ^. 


Lotus #, 9|. 


Liberty @ ^. 


Lover 'ft A. 


LidM,g|M;tM. 


Low|£. 
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Low-hanging {£ ^. 
l/ured ?| ^. 
Lurk f^. 
Lurking ^ m. 
Lusty 5S^. 

M 

Machinery m ^• 

Madam i(S it^, ± ± (IS jff^ 

Magician ^ ± ; ;£ iE- 
Maiden M^. 
Main «. ::fc^. 
Malicious ^g ^. 
Manage »§ a; ^g HI. 
Managing !f=l- 31. 
Mandarin 'g M- 
Manner ^f^,^^,l^ S • 
Mansions SB -^.^ IS. 
Manufactured M js- 
Maple m. M. 
Marble g ;ff . 
Marines 7jC :^. 
Mark fS H. 

Marked :^^;P; ^, M- 
Marvellous flif ^; ^ ^. 
Masters eili^,:$fe^; ±A- 
Material # ;|S|-. 



Mathematics ^ J^. 
Meaning ^ H. 
Means ::i^ ji. 
Meantime ^- Ut, ^ ^. 
Measure 4, S. 
Mechanism ;^^;S:Mi^ 
Members ^ A ; # S- 
Memories fjl ^. 
Memory ffi ft. 
Mending {^ ^. 
Mention ;z. ^ ^. 
Mentioning ^R,^^. 
Merriment W:M:ZW-- 
Merry '^ ^. 
Messages ff E, f^ ,%. 
Messenger ® ^, 31 A. 
Metal 35: ^, # @. 
Midsummer 'f'}' H, ^ S- 
Midway — ^, 4* ^• 
Might ;?. M ^^ 

Mighty mi<:>:^iz;^:a. 

Mill 0, P W. 
Miller $& ±. 
Millions #^fe,-g^,^. 
Millstone B ^, ^• 
Mineral ^;p®f^,^«^. 
Mingled ^ H, iS '&•• 
Minister ;fiB g. 
Minstrels 1^ #. 
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Mirror-like ^ ^JifaM- 
Mischievously M f^ MA. WC 

Misleading ?] A JS^ ii- 
Mixed -JSil. 
Mixing HM- 

Model m n, m ?s. 
Molds m ^■ 

Momentary ^ P^. 
Monster % ^. 
Month ^ . 
Moon i^ «. 
Moony iin J^ , J^ JI^. 

Morality.; {^:8-. 
Moreover ^ ^. 
Morrow BJ1 ^. 
Mortgaging fg ^fp, J| ^f . 
Motion ^ll,;}fll. 
Mourn ^ :^. 
Mumblings -^ fj ;2. If . 
Munched i^V^l. 
Munificence W-M,W-M- 
Murdered ^ ^. 
Muscles ^ ^. 
Mused gg,®,,^?!. 
Muslin # ,#. 
Mustard ^^;3F*. 
Mystery M> H- 



N 

Naked Mil. 
Nap /h H, fjj m. 
Naught ^, M. 
Navy tK ^, 7JC BiP. 
Nay ^. 

Neckcloth Jg r|J, 
Neckerchief ^ r|j. 
Needs ® S. 
Neighbourhood ^ ||5. 
Neighbouring ^ ||$. 
Nephews 5® ^, g. 
Nestled W M, a; M- 
New-born ^ ^, f? M- 

New-found fr#;ir#^. 

Newly ff, j£ 
Niece ^^; Sic. 
Night-fall ^ ^. 
Nobility :t ;^. 

Noble-looking M in .ft ;!i. 

Nobles :ft :^. 
Notice ji. ^U- 
Nourishment '^ ^ ^, ff 

Nymphs -fllj ^. 



Oak W- M. 
Oars ^. 
Obedient )IIH={aj. 
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Obeisance % I?, it @. 
Obeyed M. tSL- 
Object n. S^. 

Obliging 7^ ijg;^ ISA. 
Observed a ^, :t ^. 
Observantly Vh i£>. 
Occasionally \^ WL> i^ Wd- 
Occupant S ft :#. 

Occupied S,M(*iI^i^). 
Occupies fi5 ^ 
Ocean :fc "^. 
Offing M ® , # i6 
Offered )t,^;M ft, HM- 
Offering M HI ; sR ^■ 
Oftener E 'ffiT, ffi ig i^ 1|. 
Oftentimes B^ fit 
Onward [b] Ji ; [pJ Itj. 
Opinion ;]§. ^. 
Opportunity j^ #. 
Opposite ^ ®. 
Oppressed ^ M fij- 
Orbits Si it, ft m- 
Ordered #■ /^ 
Orders n. -^'^. 
Ordinary ^ 'fl?, Ji ^. 
Originally ;$: ^, 4^ M- 
Otherwise ^T^ ^n J^fc ; ^ Wl ; 

Outbouse ^ '^. 



Outlet ffin.WBlilA^® • 
Outline g ffS, ::fe ffi§. 

Outrageous J^lf ; ^:fet|J3U. 
Outranked ^ H, ^ Hi- 
Outright ± in. 
Overjoyed ^^i^^,:fc^ 

Overlooks 15^ jffj J^, if |®. 
Overrunning M.M- 
Overthrew M S- 
Overtook K^; ^R. 
Overwhelmed 'M.Mi^M 

Owe^li, ^M- 



Page f# ^. 
Painted '^ '^ 
Palfrey ^ ^, If A 0? ^ 
± A- ^■ 

Pallor ^ ;?;« fi. 

PalmgM- 
Pantaloons M ^■ 
Papyrus -^ m R A ^ B 

Parapet ^ ffl M- 
Parched H 3^1, ig^, 
Pardon ^ ^,. 
Parents ^ #. 
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Parrot H S|. 


Pendulum M M- 


Parsley #^^. 


Pension ^ ^ M- 


Part V. 51) m. 


Pent^ffi, Hffi. 


Parted ^ f^. 


Peonies ft j^ ;JE. 


Particles ^ ^, ^ :f . 


Perched ;^. ^. 


Parting ^ ^. 


Perform fi^,:^,fSi. 


Passage |? jg . 


Performed ^f, ^, Wl- 


Passport i? M H 08. 


Perfuming -(£ ^ ^. 


Pastime mil?*. 


Peril :^ |5^, ^t C- 


Pasturing JJc JfeS:, H^ ^. 


Perilous ^ tl. 


Patchedl^ffi,^^. 


Period Ht fig. 


Pathway /]> @. 


Permit Tfl ff . 


Patience S, ft, S .^,. 


Permitted ^, fip. 


Patient «. ^ \. 


Perplexity #^,|9-^. 


Patriarch ;g;^Jg|5^. 


Person #^. 


Patted ft tfi. 


Perspiration ?f . 


Patter iiil^. 


Persuade i& ^, |3 5S■ 


Pattern m ^• 


Persuaded ^ ft, f^ flg. 


Pause z/. ?tm,aiB3;f^jh. 


Philosopher ^ ^^. 


Pause n. ^ ±. 


Phoenix- bird H, M.- 


Payment ^f fC- 


Phrases {f}^, ^^. 


Peace #pPJ?,/i?^^I^^. 


Picking m, ^. 


Peaceably ^^,^^. 


Picture z/. ffil ft- 


Peak ^. 


Picture «. H ^. 


Pear-tree ^, ^#. 


Pierced M M- 


Peasant B ^ 


Pinion z;. |ffl ^. 


Pebbles iii?t;&,;ff^. 


Pinioning $i ,f|5 Z ^. 


Peeped ^ ^. 


Piny M *&. 


Peering ^ ^. 


Pirates jg ^. 
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Pistils Jit ?ts„ :je ijlv 
Pistols ^- H 

Pitch-dark ^mzm, •^^■ 

Pitiless M S- 
Plain a. M B, BJ &• 
Plaintive ^ :g. 
Planets ^f H- 
Plated; MW- 

Playful ^TK, $F-|Sr^^- 

Playground mmmMWl^- 

Playmates •i||#. 

Plays ;1 in. 

Plotters lg|i§ A pS'- 

Plundered ^] # 

Ply m ^• 

Poem ff. 
Poetry f$. 

Point /2. ifi ; !^S ; ^ PJT- 
Pointing v. i^ ifi- 
Poles ■^ @, "^ ^t S. 
Political gC via -h- 
Pondered '^ J^. 
Poppy H ^ ^• 

Populous A'MM^- 

Pork ^ ^. 
Portion — SJ ^• 
Possible rT, Bb- 
Position i$^; :t^ 



Posted fi g ; itiS i: 
Post-horses S|/4.iiffl:^ 

Pounded t^, #. 
Powder ^ Ig. 
Pranced m ^. 
Pray jt#, ^. 
Prayed jfilf ;t#. 
Precipices ll|g M", J^- 
Predicted g t^. 
Premises M ^ > KS ^• 
Presence # ®, ^£ fl- 
Presents f| It 5b, if^ !!^. 
Pressure K ^J- 
Pretended #f^,#:^. 
Pretty m '^■ 

Prey ^ ^.imS:t1^'^• 
Priest ft it, i!c ±- 
Primer ;^ M *# tl ^v 
Primeval SI'J,mv'iEll?fi^: 
Princely ^ I & ±: ffl- 
Printed PU B ^. 
Privacy U B ±. dx- 
Privately lit t^,l.T- 
Privilege ?J^ M, # *• 
Proceed M ^f ■ 
Proceeded hu ^■ 
Process ae^fl'fyffl ;:&?*. 
Proclaimed ^ '^- 
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Products ^ M ^■ 


Quieting ^m,^^m- 


Profession ^ |^. 


Quoted ^\ g. 


Profound ^ at, M-^- 


Quoth m, S- 


Project H- «. J 




Projecting ih tB- 


R 


Promising ^ ff . 


Racefi,^®. 


Promptly @r J|. 


Radiant ^#0 It M » 


Prone mik^M- 


Raft^,?K#- 


Prophecy S, S a- 


Rafters ;i^, tfl- 


Prosperous %^,'S^- 


Rainbow S- 


Protection ^ '^. 


Raindrops M ifi- 


Piovide S li- 


Rapidity ji Jt. 


Providence as ^ ^, _L 3^. 


Rapping fg, Sf. 


Province ^. 


Rare ^^,W^. 


Provisions i^ i^. 


Rashness it^, Jfjg. 


Puff ^x, m- 


Rattling t;#;|lii±^. 


PufSng 11 K- 


Raven ,^ gi- 


Pulled ^. 


Rays ^ m- 


Pulleys ||«,?t:^. 


Reading-book ^ ::$:. 


Purchase ^; ^. 


Realized 5t ^:D. 


Purest ^^•^. 


Really M % 


Purple-peaked^ *,#]!. 


ReapH^^.XiJiiJ. 


Pursued ®:&]fn;fT;ia,mS. 


Rear ;^ ®. 


Pyramids ^ ^ J§. 


Rebelliousness j^ ® , 'fS gg. 




Receive g^fft. 


Q 


Recognitions ^ fig.. 


Quail H H. 


Recommend # ^, fE ■^. 


Quantity fl; ^ ft- 


Record U #. 


Quarters pg^^-;lS,J:l!i:i^. 


Recovered ^ ]§. 
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Redeem ^^;fK. 

Red-hot-^ tn, lit !^M^. 
Reduced ^ ft- 
Reed m ¥• 
Reeking ^ M M.- 

Reeled Mm-, mm- 

Re-examination § ^. 
Reflect mM,\^^. 
Refreshed |#^. 
Keh\geBM;J^M- 
Refused :f-t, it & 
Regained M ^• 
Regions B FJT, Ull :^- 
Regular ^ ffj. 
Regularly ^^,:g^l¥. 
Reign ©I^,:iEi^. 
Rejoicing |i:^,W^. 
Rejoined ^ a", ^ B- 
Release P, M M- 
Relieves ^^;l!iMJilJi:. 
Remain ■g ^. 
Remainder ^ :5^. 
Remark g" fg. 
Remarkable ^^; MS, ffi 

Retri ember fE 1b. 
E.cndered iic, ^. 
Renown ^ ^. 
Rent ^ iJ. 



Repair ^ ig. 
Repeat ixS, II H-t:^. 
Repeated ® "i",ix.®- 
Repentant i^3c- 
Report z*. ^ ■^. 
Represents M {iJ ; f^ ^. 
Reproach ^ {i. 
Reptiles 15 ^ ^. 
Request |f ^. 
Required ^ ^ . 
Rescue ^ ^. 
Researches ^ ^. 
Resembling ^g f£[. 
Resent ?S. ^• 
Reserved -^ ;|?, •^ if. 
Reside ^ ^ . 
Residence ft ^. 
Resolution S ^ :^ ]£. 
Resounded |i#. 
Respectable ^ ^ ®. 
Restless itf 16, ^W. 
Returned z'. ^. 
Returning v. jg. 
Reunited ^ ^, 
Reveal ffi ^. 
Revealed]® ffi. 
Revelry |i| f^. 
Reverent ^ fSC- 
Revert S ^. 



.^. 
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Revision M#. a ra- 


Russian ^.-^^ A ;fiJ;|g^^ 


Revolve If fft . 


Rye /h if. 


Rewarded'^, mill. 




Richer Jg^. 


S 


Richness § ^. 


Sackll:fli^. 


Rider ^ J^ ^. 


Sacred jp^ ^. 


Ridge llj ^. 


Safer mM'^^^- 


Riotous ^10^. 


Sailcloth fL ^. 


Ripening [^ S- 


Sailing ^ :ff 


Rise 5^, ^. 


Sailor 7X ^. 


Rising )g, ^. 


Sail«. IS ^!ll;EE' 2:11)1. 


Roadway ^. 


Sailz/. ^^f. 


Rob ^ ^. 


Salesmen K^,^^. 


Rolled a ^• 


Salty m *. 


Rose H. 


Sandals :^e,4!£®;tS. 


Roses gC 3* :fe. 


Sands f},- Jffi. 


Roubles M.^(^^^iS). 


Saptt. 


Roughly M^. 


Satins ^. 


Rousing ^®,^^. 


Savage «. ff ®;:^l|^. 


Route m. ^■ 


Save/r^A ffi, fil, |^ ^^. 


^ov^i^m, mm, m fit- 


Saws |g. 


Rows 'u,m,m- 


Scabbard ^ ; ||. 


Rubbed ft 0. 


Scarlet H fe. 


Ruddy-cheeked ^I ^ ®. 


Scattered m^, ram. 


Rugged igte^"^. 


Scene 'ft ^;^ It. 


Ruins M ilt, S m. 


Scenting ffl, P^. 


Rumoured ^ -(§. 


Scholars ^ ^, jp ^. 


Rushing m, ^ A- 


Science t§- Kc. 


Russians. MJff^^^^. 


Scorn il5 H, m. It. 
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Scramble ^, Jf@. 

Scratch m, m. 

Scratches ^ ^. 
Screened jg |S- 
Scrubby M A'*,^&^ ^^ 
Sea ■fg. 
Sealed M PD- 
Seamen tK ^. 
Seated M f4. ^■ 
Seaway j{| SS-. 
Seaweed j§ ^. 
Secretary B'VM^^ 12- 
Secretly lif^g.fiT. 
Secure «. ^ ^, ^ ^.• 
Secured z'. #, M- 
Securely ^ ^.. 
Seizing ^, ^. 
Selection ji It. 
Sense ^, M- 

Sensible ^t#.^^il>P a- 
Sentenced a. %^. 
Sentences n. ^, 'JC^- 
Separation JJi] ^f. 
September %. ^ . 
Serf^^^. 
Serfdom % ft f#. 
Sergeant !?: W, fG ^. 
Serious-minded H fi; # 

ft S t5^' 



Serpent # tE. 
Set z/. ^, -a. 
Set n. ^, ^, III. 
Severe J^M,^J. 
Shadow 1^. 
Shameful nT I'fr, W fjI5. 
Shaped # b£ ^ f^, # Jffi 

Sharpened ^ '^. 
Shed «. afe,^. 
Shed «. ffl ; /h -g-. 
Shedding *, ^, ?i. 
Sheepskin ^| :^- S. 
Sheer •}# Iffif, PJ ^. 
Shepherds ft A- 
Shield ;t m- 
Shift tl- f|. 
Shingles M M ^. 
Shining # it- 
Ship)©, UlSf. 
Shirt -Jf ;^, m #. 
Shivers g:, K". 
Shoemaker ^ E- 
Shore f@#. 
Shorten M ^S- 
Shortly it f I], ^^. 

Shot «. 5i :^• 
Shouldering|fl.il1!f*M• 
Shrewd ^ ^t, ^ 3^ . 
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Shrieked ^ifeiS^ffijI^. 
Shrubbery '0, :^ :t^. 

Shuns M- 

Sickened M'^; ^^■ 
Sigh n. I® E. 
Signed ^ n. 
Silence fflf IK. 
Silent i^^. 
Silken in ^. 
SiU^S. 
Silly M S- 
Similar ^ fgl. 
Simple ^ M> 
Simplest § ^ #j. 
Sinews fL 1^. 
Single #, ®. 
Sinks jJC- 

Sir^iP,^^:±±ltS. 
Size ::^ /h. 

Skinned ». iij ^. 
Skirts ^; :it ^. 
Slain 1^ ®. 

Slaughtered ^M,ll^^. 
Sleepy Sii,^^^ffi. 
Sleeves ^. 

Slightest @ IH, S ^. 
Slope ill iR, ^ ^. 
Slow jig ^. 
Slumber Bg. 



Smaller i? />. 
Smartly M tt- 
Smile 7^ m^- 
Smiling ^^ ^. 
Snapping It It ^ P^. 
Snatch 81, ^#. 
Sniff BM-^M.- 
Sniffing ja# Km- 
Snow-white S S- 
Softy^fS,^fP. 
Soldiers ^ it- 
Soldiery :^ ±, ^ |^. 

Solitary ,'gS,Ji®. 
Solitude ^ ^. 

Somewhat ^ m, M :^. 
Son-in-law ^ ig. 
Sooth M^. 
Sort?iiM. 
Southward Ig :i^. 
Spaces i^U 14, ^:ilii. 
Spaniard M JS 3" A- 
Spans 3f ^g H /h ii ^ * 

;t M, ^ a. 

Speak ■= ^. 

Specks m m- 

Sped ^ .life. 
Speech ■=, ^. 
Speechless IJ; §X M S- 
Speed t'. -K >i, ^ M- 
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Speedily jj ip. 

Spent ^ffl,t^^. 

Sphere 3^. 

Sphinx « #:^ la ^#!^. 

Spied mn,,iM. m. 
Spilled mm, m\ii- 

Spindle S ^, *§ «• 
Spinning ^ ^, M In- 
spirits M. Pi'- 
Spite ?cS 'It. 
Splashing ?g, •^. 

Spoils m^,w.^- 

Spoken Hi b- 

Spoon ^. 

Sport M 1^> S 16 :^ V) 'IS? 

Spout WP«,#ffiffi^:2:''^ 

Sprawling if g\, If. 
Springiness !^^, H ^. 
Sprouted ^^,^^. 
Spry m^,M^- 
Spun IS f!;. 
Spurring ^J.jeitlHSEfl] 

Spy m^>-^m- 

Square '^. 

Squire SS^±;^t3t^. 

Squirrels ^ M- 



Stagnant f^ffi. 
Stains Jg 5J. 
Staircase @;^r^. 
Stair-way ^^,:B li- 
Stalked z^.^^.^^T. 
Stalks n. Mi ®• 
Stallsffi;1i. 
Stamped i|g Jti. 
Standing ^^; ig^. 
Star M- 
Staring ^ fjl. 
Stature .#,?^^. 
Staunch Sg|. 
Steam H, M H- 
Steamship fC ®. 
Steed ^ ,^. 

Steeples jg^^^l^S. 
Stemming Etji,^M- 
Step-ladder -^"^Wl^mB- 
Stepmother ^ #, |i #. 
Stern^j^.j^M. 
Stertorous ff ^ iu M- 
Stillness ^ it- 
Stir i&. 
Stirred iE 16. 
Stitch fl", ^■ 
Stitching M ^. 
Stooped in ^. 
Story ^, ^ IS. 
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Straggler m'^^-,m mm. 
Straightened ^, # £. 
Straightforward f>] m, W. 

Bil ; Sl 1^, jE iC- 

Strained ^^jMiiL. 
Strangest M ^ ^■ 
Strayed m^,^^- 
Streak -fi, -iS (in ^). 
Strength 'fj. 
Stretched M#- 
Stretches ;«. jgM,^'^- 
Stretches.^. jt#, ti;g:, §1 

Stricken It M- 
Striking ^, fr. 
Stroking ftj|&. 
Strolled iitr, 1^1^. 
Studied ^^,^Sg. 
Studious fj .^. 
Study,/^*^';^P„^. 
Stunned il^^,*!*. 
Subjects Elsi.TJi. 
Substances Sj^ M.- 
Success jS; }^. 
Suffer ^, ft^. 
Sufferings ||R H, S ^. 
Suffusion tic ^. 
Sugar-cane "^ ^. 
Suits — ^, — ft. 



Sulphur §K ^. 
Summit @ ]^. 
Sun H. 
Sun-ball H £g. 
Sunder ^ Fj§. 
Sun-dial H #fl. 
Sundown ■^ 11^ 
Sunlight n it. 
Sunrise H Hi |1^. 
Supplant p |,5f , ftli $L. 
Supplied m- ^. 
Support, «. PJ #, ^ -it. 
Supposing fixfl. 
Surface '^. 
Surrounded J^ f^. 
Swaddling 'cl ^. 
Swam }0 tK. 
Swamp M iai. 
Sweat ?f . 
Sweeten ^ ?;[f. 
Swiftness i§ J^. 
Swinging ^,^^, 



Talent #, ::? |^. 

Tales WL'm,mm- 
Tallest :g jg. 
Tallow vftJii,^^^, Jig IJ. 
Tampered Si?; Jli!/. 
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Tapestry |g « ^ iffi m ^• 

Tapping ^ mm, mm &■ 

Target ^f^,mf^- 
Tarried il^. 

Tatters mm±.^,^m- 

Teach U f H- 
Tea-kettle :^ffi,7K ffi • 
Tearing P^;tt^. 
Tearful T M, ^ S- 
Telescope SI }E M- 
Tempest ^ iL- 
Temples )|g ^. 
Tended ^ ^. 
Tender J^ iS;. 
Tenderly 11 M- 
Tenfold + \^. 
Terribly pf 'RU ; @ S- 
Testf^^. 
Testifying iitPJ,©. 
Thank Mt- 

Thatch-covered ^&.^M- 
Thickets mWl,MPl^- 
Thick-foliaged mMM^- 
Thirty H +. 
Thither IS ^. 
Thitherward fu] ^ ^. 

Thongs s. m, ^ m. 

Thoughtlessly^, ^S. 
Thoughts M ^• 



Thousands =1^ ^. 
Threshold 13, Pg PS;. 
Thrive ftfC )^ Ir] ^. 
Thriving m #• 
Throat PH. 
Throne ^ f4. 
Throngs ^ ^. 
Throughout 5I ilc, 5l ^. 
Throwing ^ i|5. 
Thrown i^ ^15. 
Thump ig;?t;ifem. 
Tightly |§ ii- 
Tiles %. 
Tilling f f IS. 
Timber tJc ;ts(-. 
Tinckling jT it ± ^. 
Tiny m /J^. 
Tit-bits U" H , :^ H. 
Tomb ;K B- 
Tones #p. 

Tools XA0rffl^§l;§?W 

Topics tM.W^^>^&- 
Topmost 11 ±,^iS. 
Topsail Ig-^E #L- 
Torch ^. 
Tower S^,M1i 



m 

:««) 



Toys/h5igc^ 
Tracked J^!g, 
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Trackless M $1 W^, P ^f. 
Traders '^ A- 
Tradesman 1^ A- 
Trading M ^, K ^. 
Trailing ffi,^;t];{T,i^. 
Trained a. ^ f ll M. 
Trampling ^ i@. 
Trance ffe 5^, fil JP*- 
Transfixed f Ij ^, ^ ®. 
Translated^ p. 
Transplanted 5^/fj|. 
Transport ic ^, ^Tj^'pT!^- 
Trap II, K^. 
Trap-door -Jg P^. 
Travel # M. 
Travelling -JSf ^. 
Treated # jg. 
Treatment ^iS. 
Trial ^ 'fl. 

Trials mm,m^. 

Tribute m m- 

Tric-kwm, mm±t\. 

Trifle /h ^. 
Trimmed {^ ^. 

Tripped ^-f M, m m. 

Triumph #^,|^^|J. 
Triumphant SJi^Unf^g, 

Troops ^^;^|^. 



Trotter ^ g^. 
Trouble;/, fflli, ^M- 
Truant 321 ^ #. 
Trunk a ^,^^. 
Tubes ^, iJ. 
Turned ^:^. 
Turtles ft- 
Twenty Zl -\-. 
Twigs ;^ f^. 
Twinkling — ^, — ^. 

Twirling fgB,s3;B. 
Twisting |i i!i. 
Two-billionth — =p ^& ^ 

Twopence '^ ^j^ j;. 
Tying If, ^. 
Tyrant B M- 

U 

Umbrella ^. 
Unable ^ fg. 
Unbolting -:fe |?-T . 
Unbound P |rt|.. 
Uncertainty -j/f S ^ ^. 
Unconsciously ^^ ^n ^ ^, 
Under bush M:^)^^'. 
Understood Ri, JJ^, BJQ. 
Undertake ^,t3l^. 
Underwent ^ ^, -g. 
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Uneven ^ ^, ^ ^. 


Valued -t m, W ■^■ 


Ungainly mm, ^i^. 


Valve i&pg, ft P'3,#. 


Ungovernable |i B fij ®i, 


Vanishing ^ ^. 


^m. 


Varied ^ fl- 


Unhappy :^M,yf^. 


Various ^ ^, ^ i^. 


Unhooked i f /j Ji R T- 


Vastness M \M- 


Unhorsing ^m^^, WV^- 


Veilltllffl. 


Universe ^* '^. 


Verily »|£,5i«. 


Unjustly ^S-¥- 


Vessel §SM; «• 


Unless ^#, It ^^. 


Vexed i; IIS mt^^ 


Unlucky ^ .^. 


Vibrates fl ^. 


Unmanageable Hi ^ 3- 


Vicious ^^ tt, iUaMfj. 


Unpleasant ^f^mM^- 


Victory B it- 


Unseemly ^le.^.M- 


Vile J15 ^. 


Unseen ^ ft M- 


Village # ^. 


Unshaven ^ ^ ^ #• 


Villagers # A- 


Unusually # "f;. 


Villain M^,^»t1^± ^■ 


Unwillingness ^ M. 


Vines M^.M ^t 


Unworthy.:^ ^, ::^ tH gfi. 


Violence #;f;; a SI. 


Upper J:, ^ig. 


Violent ill S!i; II m. 


Upright jE it:. 


Violet ^di- 


Upstart i!B^^,li^^. 


visible Pf 1,. 


Urged Ji ]S. 


Volume ^ K. 


Urging Uc IS, fiM. 


Voluntarily |i} j^ Q M- 


Utmost :g_h,M1^. 


W 


V 


Wagerz/. ^-mm,*iBS. 


Vagabonds BMM^^^- 


Waggon K ft ^¥;:«;^- 


Vapour M H- 


Wake Bi. 


Vain^f^.ftlffl. 


Walks n.:^^, mm. 
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Wants n. R ';2. 
War m ^. 
Warden § ^ A- 
Wardrobe :Jt ®. 

Warehouse 4tM,«^. 
Warned ^ ^. 

Warmng*^?]^, S-^. 
Warrior 3^ i'. 

Watch ^=mA; ir$^. 

Water z^. jf %,. 
Water-clock |b) -M M %, 7jC 

Watered H B 7J<- 
Wave 'Ig. 

Waylay M- it, 'fit ^. 
Waylaid 1 ff , tl g&. 
Weak |g, fnf. ^j. 
Wealth % M. 
Wearying j@. 

Wed m 3g. 

Wedding iif ti ;2 ^. 
Weedy ^' if V^:. 

Weighing 1%, m m. m. 

Weight if M ; fi li^, Jfl iH 

Welcome ||i' jgB . 
Well-aimed •|^ff',1fa"iHti{|. 
Well-dressed ^ fi^ ^- ^. 
Wended ^f, ffi. 



Wheel 7?. !§:$. 
Wheels H. 
Whence tK M ^. 
Whereabouts Sg ^Jjl. 
Wherefore fpj B- 
Wherein ^ ;^ |^. 
Wherever |1 Jlll,:<f: aft fSJ ^. 
Whimsical ^ iQ ^., !& 'I^. 
Whining m, %m-M. 
Whispered -gj ^ |1 ^. 
Whiteness Q. 
White-winged & jS, & » 
ii- 

Whither ^ ^. 
Wide % Pi. 
Widower fg ^. 
Wield \% M. 
Wild ^ Wf. 
Wildest ^^^. 
Wiles re ff-. 

Wilyi||i,?5C3t. 
Wind a. 

Windmills E :$, a » ;^. 
Wiping ^, ^. 
Wiser S B IB. 
Wish MM. 
Wishes i^. J^. 
Withdraw jg ^. 
Wizard ®:f:,^. 
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Wonderment ^ ^. 


Wrenched gt ^■ 


Wonder-stricken ^MSlS- 


Wresting ^, ffi, ffl ffi- 


Wont ^ 'R. 


Wrestler ^yj^.ffi^^-. 


Wooft^;^^i. 


Wrestlings, ffiff^?*. 


Work-bench X f^ Bt gfr ^ 


Wrinkled ^j, Ell ^• 


;^^. 


Writers ^ ^ ^. 


Worse IE il:@,|£^jcf. 


Writing «. :X^. 


Worshipped ^ #. 


1 


Worthy Rf-^-, it #. 


Yearned ^M,?^- 


Wreathed ^ ^. 


Yew 7jC fe, M B. 


Wreck «.fi^iV,Mii ;^iy. 


Yon 15, ^. 



-3»c=4©S=»<- 



^ 'A ^ m ^ 

m m ji m 

^ ^ mi] ^ ^ m n j^mm^mm^m 

^m^iimM^zmmMWMmmtuA 

mm n § ^.m A^ m ^ '^^ M- z ^ 

^m itmw^^^ M:^ ^^ m z mmnyfrn 
^^^M'^ymzmmmM^mmmmtt 
Mmwmmmtmm^ ig- ^< m z m 
->im%^z'4'^w.m^m^j. tm'^ 

-ji^mz'^^^mm^mumm 

-A^%%z'^^mmmmiYyxm'^ 
mmm'^i'^mmm■m%m^^^m^m 
■^m^^zm}w^-:k{;)^^^^^mzm^ 
z'^m±^m Km.-^ 9.m%zMmM 
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NOTES. 



.•■o^» 

Lesson I. 



Alexander, 3& :^ lU :fc (# Bfi ^ D • 
{ 1. Philonicus, A^- 

Thessalian, Mmmmit ^ m:t -U)A 
Bucephalus, ^^. 

Philip, # 8ii I S ^ij { in 3S ^ III :fc ;2: 3?) . 

Talents, l&^ St Kt^«- 

Reared up, ;^ Jg. ^ 3:. 
$ 3. Took no notice of, ^ JKl ^ M- 
§ 8. Freefrom, aj!i^;M5t. 

At full speed, m ^ :t ^ :fJ M U 

A commanding voice, ^^^M; ^ ^ I^M 
\ 9. Look thee out, "^ ^ @ ffi ^ :2: . 

Worthy of thyself, H 'A 40 P ^■ 

Macedonia, J^ S ® (T& S ^S. M 1^ E, Jg :^ ± 
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§ 10. By reason, Jlii M- 

By no means, IS B; ^ ft; ^^. 

Trusted to, ^ IE- 

In the words of Sophocles, ?Ili fs |§- ^ij (# fli 

if A) ^^:^ M; *i iM ^fij ± a H. 

The rudder's guidance and the curb's restraint, 

§ 11. Sent for, it ^ If 2:. 

Aristotle, 55 M ± ^ ^ (# Si :fc © ^ ^). 

Becoming, j@ '^. 

Branches of science, ^M.^^^- 



Lesson II. 



§ 1. Steam engine, ^;^. 

A cloud of fog, —W^M- 

Turned into, ^ ^. 
§ 2. A stream of, — I^. 

Particles, ^^; lie ^. 

Companies, H^; Jf'g'. 
§ 3. A great deal of, ff ^. 

To plough its way, ^wl'MWl- 
§ 5. Room,^m;^M. 
§ 6. Asafetyvalve,5^ftn(^«#^^P!,fflSl 

§ 7. Give way, ^ m- 
§ 9. I/ondon, ^^>fi^. 
Elow up, H ^. 



NOTES. 3 

Lesson III. 

Don Quixote, A ^S- 
§ 1. Shallow brain, ^D ^ -^ ^. 

Made so many fair promises, f^Si B ^MMZ 

m m. 
At last, ntifaim^. 

Sancho Panza, \ ig. 
§ 2. A pretty good sum, — ^ E S'- 

Set out, ^ ^. 

Above all, ^MM:^- 

Not used to, >f: 'ti J*. 
§ 3. Noble, S*(ixB:^m 
§ 4. Stole out of, ^JlfMfii. 

By break of day, ^^B^- 

Out of reach, i£ JJ it ^ gjf ^ ^ S ± ilfi. 
§ 5. Your Worship, :*: A (SH). 

Makeshift, mUBM- 
§ 6. 'Twill(lnitwill;tl|gB),18iatF;a'^^^. 
§ 7. At least, ^ 4?- 

Lawful prize, li # :& K %• 

§ 11. 'Tis, in it is ± lis. 

§ 12. Clapped spurs to his horse, H Jl| 5l? ^. 

Giving ear to, H. 

Fully possessed with his own opinion, ®^S^. 
§ 13. Stand your ground, ^ ^ "^ 0f jt ;2: it& ■&. 
§ 14. Payfor, ^m;M1I. 
§ 15. Rozinante, S$ ^S- 

A good way off , ;^ g& ^ Jg. 
J 18. Subject to, ^ -^ j!f^ ; .^ fij JJ. 
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Lesson IV. 

5 1. Honan, M 'S- 

Chang, mi&- 
Shantung, jlj M- 

hatter, ^ ^ iJ:. Xm m ^M, WiUm^^M 

On business, B^-.^M^^- 

Settled, h M. 

Na, Wi. 

By and by, ^M- 

Ch'eng, M. 

Niu, -4^ R. 

On the other hand, RM:', Bi^- 

Grew up, S ::fc. 

Filial piety, #^^:Ji. 

Brotherly love, ^^:t^. 

Pay no heed to, ^p H; fi if ;f pg. 
§ 2. Took shelter, ^ ji ; IE J!£. 

The state he was in, ^ pj? ^ 2; Jt ^. 

The whole story, ^ 5K 'It ?^. 

Coloured up, ® H ; ^ -g,. 
§ 5. Get himself into trouble, g -^ M H. 

Shan 't ( in shall not ;t M ^) , ^ M *>. 
§ 6. Shouldn't ( in should not ± Is S) . ^ it ; ^ H. 
§ 10. Of my own accord, |ii j^ g M- 
§ 11. Can't ( in cannot ± H S) , ^ fg. 
§ 12. Seeing him half way home, # ^ ^ ^ ^, 
§ 13. Called at, mW- 



NOTES. ,; 

For playing truant, H S- ft ^ ^ ^. 

The very next day, |[1 M ^ H • 
§ 15. How the matter stood, Jifc ^ % ^ ill {nj. 

Full of admiration, izl^M'K- 

No longer, ^";^. 
§16. Weight, £g;^^:2:gg. 

In a few minutes, ^ ^. 

Out of sight, :^M.;^nmm±9\: 

§ 17. At the point of death, ^ JE. 

§ 18. In this make-believe kind of way, jfeScf^l^A;^^- 

§ 20. I^eaning against, ^ j^. 

Every now and then, B?F ^• 
§ 21. Regard me as dead, Jgl ^ ;@ B 5E. 
§ 22. Begged his way, ?S ^ tE # ; i^ ^ ffij ;{f. 
On foot ^ ;}f. 
Nanking, '^ff.;^^. 
A number of, — ^ ; ff ^. 
§ 23. Mr. Chan , Ig^^iM^- 
Set to work, jg ffii ^ ifc. 
Brought him round again, '^ ^ ^ Si. 
§ 25. Native place, Bmi^M- 
§ 26. Tungchang District, [^ ^ I'. 
§ 28. In the habit of, ^ 'If. 

Settle down, ^ J5* ^. ilfi. 
For good, ^ j^. 
§ 29. Chang Ping Chih, 5S ^ ;&• 

In the affirmative, ji;. 
§ 30. That was rather a mistake of yours in adopting 
your own brother, ?* is! ^ :^ ^, ^ fl[. iS ^. 
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§ 32. Would not care, :^ M- 

Cast our lot together, S la ^ ;5l. 
Packed up, M^- 

§ 23. A flood of, ia M. W. 
Come round, ^ M- 



Lesson V. 

Robinson Crusoe, A ^, W^^M- 
§ 3. At once, jfc |p. 
§ 4. Washed, :^ 7jC 0r ^ E- 
§ 10. A great many, ff^. 
§ 11. Turning them over on their backs, WA M ^ i& 

§ 12. Poll, ||jtl;^5l]iS■ 
I,ittle by little, M M- 

§ 13. By chance, ^^j ^. 

§ 18. Worn out, ^ M- 

§ 21. Made up his mind, ^ #.. 

8 22. Friday, A ^. 

§ 23. Many a fine sail, '{fc ji ^ ^. 

§ 27. Ivooked to, H #. 

29. England, ^ ^. 



Lesson VL 



§ 1. Agooddeal, @S, t^:^. 
A number of, ff-^. 
Constant companions, ^ :^B 1^ ;^ # -fg. 



NOTES. 7 

§ 2. One another, ^])t; S^i. 

Hide and seek, A-^^^MWl; Wjiam M-^. 
§ 3. Church spire, jfi W ^ ±. ife ^• 

Hand and hand, Ji^ ^. 

Bid it good-night, iPi ± m 16 5c iln S'l. 

§ 4. By himself, 1^ ® Q — A- 
§ 6. A train of, — ^. 

A great world of light, pt PJ ifi: ^. 
§ 14. Form, ^ ^. 
§ 20. Is no more, ;g-^; B ^. 
§ 25. Not yet, ^ ^. 
§ 26. Man, jS A- 

Heavy with grief, ^ i5 in ^. 
§ 28. Maiden daughter, * ffi M ;^ ^ 5E- 
$ 34. Is falling from me, !lf !^; fi? )K:. 

Father, ^:S^(igJi#). 

Thee, ^(ii±m 



Lesson VII. 



§ 1. Dewitz, m ^. 

Prague, ^ # :Ht ?S (Bohemia) ;^ ^ # ig. 

To follow the plow, ^ ^i- ^t= 5^. 
§ 2. Cuckoo sings the return of spring, ^Srfn^l;'?^- 

From now till then, S^J^ffi;a^Hi£*$ffil 

The end of your nose, lic^M-^- 
§ 3, By the name of, ^- ig 0. 
Coranda, A=S- 
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Took it into liis head, ^, ^ S R. 

The bargain was made, :ft |^ 16 ^. 

Good care was taken, ^ ^r, ^ ^'AM.- 

Gave himself no trouble about it, ^^SXM^'it'W.' 
§ 6. Justthen, jE^flf. 
§ 7. Took good care, ^ :^ iS #.. 
§ 10. Parsley, it^- 
§ 13. Wicked wretch, m^;MU- 

The joy of the house, ^^f¥^^±Mf 
§ 17. Good-humouredly, ^tl M- 
§ 18. Scattered them all to the winds, MMMMW:^' 

Was open to the sky, B ^M^, B.ELMM- 
§ 19. What new trick you have played me, -^ X ^ ^ 

§22. Hightime, :^ll:^H^;'Ii&-^:^lt. 
To get rid of, M B- 



Bohemia, m^^^i^^^mM^ 



^ 



i> n 



§ 23. Helen, ^^^. 

The year is up, — :^ B $5- 
§ 25. Fortunately more frightened than hurt, # li ^ 

§ 29. I have kept my word, ^ B tS- -'^- |ij f J. 

§ 31. Depend on, |g^. 

§ 32. Take my hand, mWLI^^;^^^- BtS M- 

Instead of, J^ f^;;. 
§ 33 . With all my heart, 0? 1^ -& ; >Ci> S ^ ;^. ' 
§ 36. A model pair, —SUA- 



NOTES. I' 9 

Lesson VIII. 

§ 1. Europe, i!t MB. 

Stone, :^M; MB.- 

§ 3. Came to the conclusion, # ^^ ^ :^. 

§ 7. Remain behind, ® M ^ ^• 

§ 9. Ground, ilfc; Jg. 

§ 11. In that respect. Mm Mn'^-^MMm. 



Lesson IX. 



Rum-pel-stilt-skin, 1^ M ig. 
§ 1. To give himself importance, ^ M Mt ^^ 

Spin straw into gold, ,M ^ ^ :^ ^ #• 
§ 2. Put her to the proof, -K It ^ ^. 
§ 4. All at once, ^ E ; ^ i^. 
§ 7. Flew open, fg ^ ffi) ^• 
§ 13. How things may turn out, ^ ^P ^ ffi :^ 4n M- 

Between now and then, -fr ^ @ silJIii »£ tfe^ ^ 

She could not help herself, ^ ^ fg Q ^. 
§ 15. Took pity upon her, M B 'If? :t. 
§ 16. Caspar, A ^• 

Melchior, A^. 

Balthazar, A ^' 

Each after each, ^ — . 
§ 17. All directions, pg ^. 
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§ 18. Where the fox and the hare bid each other good 

night, m%^umm,^^:^^;u^^^ 

§ 19. Hans, A ^■ 
Carl, A^- 



Lesson X. 

§ 1. Lower temple on Mount L,ao, ^ jlj T ?il 1^» 
§ 2. Mr. Huang, ^ z^. 

Chiaochow, ^#1. 

For the purpose of, ^ ^ tfc. 

% 3. In a scare, % M- 

§ 4. Have the honour of, ^ ^. 

Hsiang Yu, § 5. 

P'ing K'ang Hsieu, 4^ J^ #. 

Much against my own will, M ^ ^ M« 
\ 5. Set you free, fla ^ M E- 
§ 6. No need, tl ^ ; ^ ^. 
§ 7. Chiang Hsueh, i^ S- 
§ 8. Inspiteof, 'ff ^^|g. 

Did not care for society , S$ ^ M ^ jS- 

Has come too true, 4* :S: ® ^• 

"Fallen into the tyrant's power, 

With none to save me in that hour," iH A E. ! 

{ 9. Took her leave, -g- S'l ; ^ JS'J. 
§ 10. Much taken with, S g IS: ;^. 



NOTES. 11 

§ 11. Joined with her in her weeping, iB In] M 55- 

Moved to tears, ic « Bff T M- 
{ 13. What nine young fellows out of ten are, ^ 4? § 

i 14. Draw the blind, H ^. 

Loved one, i^ tf» A- 
$ 15. To cap your verse, l^^;^a |f. 
§ 17. Now and then, ^ pj. 
§ 18. Drop in occasionally, -ffl ^ — M. 

Paid no heed, ^^ ^ ^.. 
J 19. As soon as possible, ^ ^ ^ Jj?. 

In the way, M ^. 

Took steps, |g ?i. 

It serves you right, M^M^Mt 
§ 23. Radiant with smiles. Si ® ^ ^. 

The Flower God, ^ t^. 
§ 24. On your account, Jjji ^ ±, fifc. 

You can help, ^ ;?t gjf IS :^ «. 
§ 25. All right, ^. 

This day next year I will return your kindness, 

§ 26. Appointed places, ^ 0f ; it ^^ ^ 0? ^ #^ ;^ Jifi. 
§ 29. A handsome present, )¥ It- 
§ 32. Mind you don't forget, ^ ^ # i^, ;t. 
§ 33. Dangerously ill, M'^lM'M- 
Before long, ^ ^. 
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Lesson XI. 

Sir Isaac Newton, B M ^W.^A m^mm^^). 
§ 1. ChristmasDay, KPftii H({SiS^il^S). : 

Woolsthorpe, M U ^■ 

Lincolnshire, ^'^'^i^^W}- 

England, ^ ^. 

Ever since the creation of the world, SUB ^9)^.5^. 
§ 2. Mrs. Newton, ^ti§*A( in iililc^SiS;^ #)• 

North Witham, 3£ J* ^ ^• 

Bright scholar, B PJ ft ^ ;t ±. 

Mechanical occupations, X ^ ^ ^. 

A set, —g; — glj. 
§ 4. He'll (in he will ±|i:^), m,!?- 

A capital workman, X^'^A; ^^^^. 
§ 6. A taste for, Hi; ®^^. 

In due time, j§ Brf. 

Setup, MjtifiK ^ it m- 

Dancing figures, gE ^. ;^ A fj^ (*! B# M 31 A # 

§ 7. Ground, S S- 

Set agoing, -fiE ^ ; ^ ^ DJ. 

What o'clock it is, 5g :^ M iS ^■ 

By meams of, ^; ifi; ^. 
§ 8. Ataloss, /F:fg;Ml&. 

Still in existence, ■ffJ ■#• 
§ 9. For instance, S in. ' "v ^ 

§ 10 On a new plan, SX^i^. 



NOTES. 13 

In the habit of, ^ 'K. 
At rest, :f li ; E. 
Priedinto, ^^;M^. 
§-:17. How the want should be suppJied,. in ML^ Mi^ 

5 21. Bent on, ± ^,; H >& iJ: jg. 

University of Cambridge, ^MM^^^\±:k.^^- 
§ 24. Heavenly bodies, ^^i X±:t H H M M.^- 
§ 25. Diamond, X^- 

Hard at work, ^ jf^. 

Manuscript papers, X ^^ 

Caught fire, ^ iK- 
§ 26. The author of all the mischief, ^ )^ jlfc iS ^ ; 

Beside himself with anger, f^^ ^ M- 
§ 28. The sweetness of his temper, S'I4'tt±ln¥iml¥. 
§ 29. Parliament, ^MM^- 

How little he knew in comparison with what 
remained to be known, &,^^ ^]i:^^ M^ 

§ 30. Boundless ocean of truth, fg in g j@ :2l ^ H. 



Lesson XII. 



Chu Yuan, B B- 
§ 1. Shtm, ^l:l. 

In order that, ^ Jen; #JSl. 
§ 5. Sound thought, ^ ^ ± S> ^. 
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Ready vnt, 7^ mmMM:t^- 
§ 7. Had not the slightest idea, MiM^^- 
§ 10. Attend school, ^J ^ 11 #. 
§ 13. The idol of the common people, ^BK^^W 

5 15. Loved pleasure, '^ Sfc ii ^. 

Affairs of State, ® ^; jg: ^. 

Eviltales, ^ a; Mm. 
§ 17. No longer desired his services, ^ ® ^ ^ ^i S& 

§ 18. Fell upon, ^ A- 

§ 23. In search of, ^ ^. 

§ 24. Without the least hesitation, M^M^- 

§ 25. The Way to Heaven, ^^±^. 

§ 32. Readyanswer,^PpM:^±:^^;^:^8i^:^^IS. 

§ 34. The deepest sense of shame, 31 'tS :2l;^. 

§ 36. Dragon Boat Festival, MM^'I^W, ^^^^ Id- 
Takes place, ^ ^y- 
On the fifth of the fifth moon, ^^H^'S.H. 



Lesson XIII. 

$ 1. In broad daylight, ^XitU ^T- 
§ 2. Face to face, ;fB |rI ; IS M- 
§ 3. Express train, '^ :$• 

At the rate of sixty miles an hour, # /hl^ ^ ^ 

Fellow-Greeks, # fli |rI ^ A- 
Peloponnesus, ^M.M^. 



NOTES 15 

Greece, # fit ^. 
§ 6. To form an idea, ^ >©. 
§ 9. Magnifying glass, mtM; MWiM- 

Sir John Herschel, A ^• 

Cape of Good Hope, «F M :^ (S^ ^^ '^ ^ SiS). 



Lesson XIV. 

§ 1. Egypt, J^S®. 

Cradle of Nations, W^M :ZU; "^M ^^ & M- 

Africa, # ^. 

Nile, ;B M M- 
§ 2. l450B.C.,lSMi^xfi-'=MaH3E+^. 

Hathors, ^Mi^mm^ A, n^^) ■ 

Came true, H ®. 
§ 3. Once upon a time, ^ SJC- 
§ 4. Table, ^ j^. 

In honour of, Jil ^ f!c J*- 

Goddesses of fate, "^ -^ ^ jji^. 
§ 5. Into the presence of , S ^M- 

Skill in arms, ^ ^ i^ il- 

Wisdom of speech. Hi "b ^ ^• 

Knowledge of tongues, P 4^ ; # *^ ^ >^. 
§ 6. Filled with fear, M^M ?& ■ 
§ 7. A cruel fate, ^M- 
§ 9. Without life, M ^ A ^ ffi- 
§ 13. His heart was heavy, ^- ifr S S- 
§ 14. Todrinkin, -gg^jIS"*. 
5 15. Follow my own desire, t£ ^ gif iif . 
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S 16. longed for, jg M. 

City life, m M :tM iH:; M ^ Z^ *. 

§ 17. Go into the world, ^mf^^;m^MM-- 

§ 19. In the very heart of, -^ ^ IE t^. 

§ 21. Was turned away, |S^ ^. 

§ 24. Bade him welcome to his house, -^ JSl Jft ?|S JE ^ 

5 26. Syria, ^Mffi (19 «). 

Meets the sky, iS ^ S il- 

In discontent, '01 'I^ ; ^ ^ '^. 
$ 30. Laid hold, flffi;®^. 

Won the hand, #J[afi;£llS^; ^#B® ^flSS. 
§ 38. In time, ]E ^ « B#. 

At the command of, ^ Z'^- 

§ 41. Set aside, ^^1 MM- 
§ 43. At his heels, ^iBiJ&J^. 

Start upon a run, —MM^'.^/^'^M- 



Lesson XV. 

§ 1. Took hold of hands, U^;M 
Takingpart, H^;^^. 

§ 2. Atali, ^;^^. 

§ 3 . Standing still , P :a :^ i& . 

Evening star, ?S6 M ; 'S P S- 
Morning star, jft S ; ^ BJ g. 

§ 4. Mercury, tK S- 

§ 5. Venus, # g. 

To keep off, j^ 15^; H?. 

§ 6. Earth, S&«. 



Notes l1 

§ 7. Mars, iX B.. 

Fields of ice, ^]c 03 ; :fe % # ^Jc. 
§ 8. Too little to be of much account, H JS. S^ -ifi. ; ^ 

Jupiter, TtC B.- 

At that, injlfcffiiB; 55^^. 

Little need, M^;i|^. 
§ 9. Saturn, ± ^. 
§ 10. Uranus, ^ S M- 

Eighty-four times, A + P9 IS. 
§ 11. Neptune, vS I M- 



Lesson XVI. 

PART I. 

§ 1. Siberia, M Jt fij S (^ ii). 
§ 2. Elizabeth, ^- ^ ig. 

Silent grief, ©^f: a. 

Resign himself to liis fate, Ms^^^',^ 

Gave way to, # ^; * JJ. 

Formed an idea, ^ #. ; -^ ^. 

As strange as it was brave, Wi^ B.M' 

St. Petersburg, ■^ ^ ® ^ # ^. 

Carry out, IK tf ■ 
§ 4. By degrees, M M 
§ 6. I^opoulofE, A ^• 

Scanty meal, ®t 'ft; 1^ '^. 
§ 7. Goodnews, #^;j^^'^. 

On the point of, It tI^F- 

On our behalf, ;^^^gi:, 
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§ 10. In earnest, ^-gj. 

§ 15. Modestair, i|^:2:^]^. 

§ 16. Exposed to, mmi^immmm. 

Exposure to the weather, ^ S it it H :& T- 

§ 17. Took to flight, mifam±- 

PART II. 
5 4, Kasan, Ji jg. 

Volga, mSf^M^M. 
§11. Moscow, m^«^^»f 5^. 

To make things worse, ±m ^ ^iUB^^. 
§ 12. Superior, 55r 2fc ; 1^ 51 1^ :S. 
§ 15. Imperial presence, M^^wl- 
§ 17. Touching story, ^Am^±^. 
5 19. In the course of a day, — B ;^ p^ . 
« 20. Womanly feelings, ^ASI^^McJ^^'ft- 

Presence of mind, ^ ^. 
§ 23. Filial piety, M#:^^f. 

J 25. Success crown her enterprise and reward her 
loving devotion, /^iS^BSc, J^JJUlffl^Wlt 



Lesson XVII.' 



5 1. To live upon, # JH 11 *. 

§ 2. Could scarcely believe his eyes, M^^U :t\ 

Made for a prize, MB^W^m. 



NOTES. 19 



3. Handsomely, ^ J$.. 

5. Sitting over the fire, gl M M ^. 

7. To keep off the cold, mBmM' 



Lesson XVIIL' 

Tteseus, A^S- 

PART I. 

Aegeus, M^^- 

Aethra, :^ ^ ig. 
§ 1. Athens, ;5iJftia. 
§ 2. In the care oi,n^;^^. 

Saronic Sea, ^ ^. 

Troezen, Jl£ ig. 

Aegina, ft:g. 

Fraught with danger, S R^ i^ ^. 
§ 3. KingPittheus, Hlig. 
§ 4. The joy and pride of Troezen, M ^ jS ^ A 0? 

§ 5. Athena, ^jp^ig. 

Alarming news, If ^. 
5 6. MinosofCrete, Ji^m^3£«*^±^. 
§ 7. It is the call of duty, ^ ;/5 ® € m H ^ If . 

A heavy heart, S <6 'It 'It- 
§ 8. Plane tree, Sit ^. 
§ 9. Went on board the ship, J: ^. 
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Lesson XIX. 

PART II. 
§ 1. Bound upon, Ji ^. 
§ 2. Theseus, A ^• 

§ 11. The wonder of all men, A A P.'? I? M ^. 
§ 13 . Hercules, ^ M "^ M (# Hi ± :^ ^J ^- ) ■ 

It yielded to his touch, ^ ± pj? «, ^ jt ^ M. 
§ 18. I^awless times, S fl :5: Pt J SL ifc. 

Im fact, ^ y. 



Lesson XX. 

PART III. 
§ 1. The ground sank under him at every step, 0f ! 

Frowning cliff, il M ; lit j^- 
§ 2. Club-carrier, ^ig. 

The terror of all the country, ^ 19 ^ 'Rli. 

A rich prize, /fl It; § J? ± 5^ ^. 
§ 3. Sharp eyes and quick ears, g P i? H. 

By surprise, iK ^ ^ S- 
§ 4. Singing a song of victory, ift Pg HI ^. 
§ 5. Sinis, ^ jg. 
§ 6. Pine-bender, lU Sinis ± ^ §g. 
§ 7. Fulltime, @^':2:U#^. 
§ 10. Traveller's Rest, M^j^ficEii. 
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§ 13. No match for, ^p ^; ^. 

§ 14. Fair promise, -a-^^^tf^Cinil^^-^^Faia 

§ 15. Perigune, ^ ^ ig. 

Dealt with, ^ g. 

§ 21. Sciron, S«. 

§ 22. Set to work, ® fnj t£ ^• 

§ 24. Black with rage, mBi^U. 

§ 27. White with fear, ^ ^ ^^ fl. 

§ 28. Waxed furious, ^ 75 E S. 



Lesson XXI. 

PART IV. 

§ 3. Megara, ^ ^. 
Eleusis, i® ^. 
§ 7. Cercyon, ^ ^. 

4 14. Whose days are numbered, ^•;BEiB:±0,a/N*R&ife. 
§ 15. Had half a mind, M ^• 



Lesson XXIL 

PART V. 

Procrustes the Pitiless, M A ^• 
§ 1. Parnes Mountains, jlj ^. 

Cleared away, fffi]; "^ ^. 
§ 9. Stretcher, MA^M^- 
§ 10. In no wise, ^fe'f*; S ■^- 
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Lesson XXIlt. 

PART VI. 

$ 7. Ten-pound weight, + # ^ ^. 
§ 8. Not a little, fe- "^ W- 
§ 11. Making merry, f^ ^. 

Knitting his eyebrows, ^ M ^H- 

Clinching his teeth, ^ 3^ tlj @. 
§ 17. Taking his ease, @ ^ ^ ^. 
§ 18. Lines of care, ^WMM^±.mWL- 
§ 26. Medea, ^ M ;2; ^S- 

Had so much power over him, ^ "fj )i!X M ^ "^'t 

§ 28. Magic arts, ^W. 
§ 30. To help himself to, i ^ M -ft ;^. 
§ 34. Thirty to one, JH H + it — . 
Atbay,^^;^|&^Bij. 



Lesson XXIV. 

Press Gang, §S^A^^iSm±XlC^|^. 

" The Trumpet Major," # ig. 

England, ^ ^. 

France, ji ^. 

Napoleon, #^'^. 

Impressed for service, ^ S&, '^ ^. 

Bob Loveday, A ^S (iU Miller Loveday ± ^). 

Miller L,oveday, A ^- 
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Had given up the sea, ^^I^Jif.^; ^'M^M 

Anne Garland, ^ ^ ig. 

Weymouth, Jtfeig. 

" Black Diamond, " J8S iS- 

PART I. 

f 1. Had not the slightest intention, MMM'M.- 

Race, mm 7KM:t Mm. 

§ 2. Main Road, iz ^. 

After all, H ^. 

Gave access to, ji, X; 3^ S- ■ 
$ 7. I^oveday and Son, Overcombe Mill, ® $& ig. 

A naval officer, 7jC gip A M- 
§ 10. Put out, fi, '^. 

§ 11. Knocking the ashes from the pipe, fS 51 S ^• 
5 13. Blown upon, ^ M ; M- 

I'm (in lam ;^ US). ^75. 
§ 14. In readiness, ^ #. 
5 16. Had to deal with, gl? ^ # ^ H ^1 Jit ^. 

Well used to, iHf *^. 
§ 17. Half thought, 6S!|E|-. 
§ 18. D'ye (IH Do ye :t fl :S) . -f^ Do you M- 

Full dress, ^ BB- 

Theatre Royal, |ll gl iS- 

Mill suit, g^ffA^r:^^:^^^^. 
J 22. Bounty, ;it|^:^«m. 

Willy niUy, M^MS. 
f 24. Blowhard, #S^^;:^t5pff«. 
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Lesson XXV. 

PART II. 
§ 1. Clean, ^;^. 

In spite of, 'If m^m- 

Beyond, |^; '1. 
§ 6. By connection with, /fB j^; # ^. 

Throwing it into gear, m^^m^^- 

Captain Bob, ?: H" ^ ^ ( ^P Bob I^oveday) . 
§ 11. To no purpose, ^f^;M^- 
§ 14. On the track, i^ 1^ ffil # :2: ; ffi * PJT ^Z^±. 

Tore on, ^ S M m- 
§ 17. With the view of, it W:- 
§ 18. The centre of operation, ^ if S ^ ±. tf» i^ ifi. 

Mrs. lyoveday, ^ A ^ ( lU Miller I^oveday ^ g). 
§ 22. Bide up, ^ B ^ f|. 
§ 23. Living being, ^^; A- 



Lesson XXVL 

PART III. 
§ 1. At length, |6 flg. 

Put on, ^ a- 

Raw loneliness, ^-KUM^Wi' 
§ 2. Matilda, ;^ ^ jg. 
§ 8. In earnest, ^ •^. 
§ 10. To set in train, fg P F8 A- 
§ 11. By chance, '(^ ^. 
§ 12. Sound asleep, if M. 
§13. Seals, Sgj5^lt^ll^±fii^^. 
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S 20. Tried its weight in her arms, B^%:ZU,^^ 

§ 26. It cannot be helped", ^ ^5 M ^T in M :#• 

Neck or nothing, ^ jS; |!l ^. 
§ 27. Signs of exhaustion, ^M^^- 
§ 36. In contact with, ^ Pft ; M Ifi- 
§ 47. With a stupefied gaze around, 119 ^ E |g. 

To sleep out the watch, MB^^^-^^. 



Lesson XXVII. 

William Shakespeare, ^BI^iS^^^'±^b3g. 
§ 1. Stratford-on-Avon, Jffi ig (#. gp 3S SI M ± :;^ £ 

MM mm M 

Queen Elizabeth, ^ ^ S ^ ^ij '^^ fg. 
§ 4. "Richard III.," flj ffi ig. 

Warwick Castle, g i^ ig. 

Duke of Clarence, ^ H jg. 

Duke of Gloucester, & ^ ig. 

Battle of Bosworth Field, WX^^.'tt- 
§ 5. Charming descriptions, ^ g)f tS ^ ;2: 'It J^', J£ 

Arden, ;m^^ig. 

"As YouI.ikeIt,")^ftig. 
§ 6. Queen of the Fairies, ^\^±.'^. 

"A Midsummer Night's Dream," |^ ft ^. 
§ 9. 23rd of April, K ^ n + H H. 
§ M. John Shakespeare, ^ ± j;fc 35 ^ 5£. 
§ 11. "Horn-book," ^«lf*f»®i^B^:ft:^±,tiC^). 
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§ 12. Greek, # Da X. 

Latin, iS. T X. 
§ 15. Took delight in, IS^ j!i^; ^ U- 

" Comedy of Errors," (^ ft ig. 

"Julius Caesar," ^ ffi ig. 

Caesar, ^ it (^ ^ ^ ^, ||J Julius Caesar) . 

cassius, mm^(M^A,mmmmm)' 
^Tutns, ^ s.^im ^ A,m^mmm)- 
Tiber, \&i^{Mizmm^). 

§ 18. AnneHathaway, ^A«(^±^S5;i#). 
§ 19. Filling such triflingparts,JgilJffi|iJg,£@;5:P©. 
§ 20. "Plutarch's Ivives," ^ ig. 

"Antony and Cleopatra, " j|lj ft jg. 
§ 21. A great student of the Bible, W^^M.^:t. 

So much so, S S ; ^ in ^ :^. 

Scriptures, ff S *^ ^ S- 

Referred' to, SilS; ##• 
§ 22. Globe, m il ^. 

Blackfriars Theatre, ^ g] ig. 
§ 23. Masterful dramas, ft :$: ff» ± ^ i^. 



Lesson XXVIII. 

PART I. 
§ 1. Gregor, A ^• 

Sasha, A ^ (Gregor Z U) ■ 
The old man stooped low under the weight of 
the heavier sticks he cairied, :^ A 0f ft ^ 
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By a rope drawn over his shoulder, JSl $1 ?^ iffi 

§ 2. To balance himself on one foot, Jsi — JE, i£ ^ g 

§ 3. Baron, J5 fl( IP Baron Popoff) . 

§ 13. Stupid bewilderment, ?£ li 0f ^ ; # 3il. 

§ 14. Loaded, mm "fm. 

Kept his promise, '^^■, ^ ^. 
§ 18. Baron Popoff, j^ f| jg. 

They would go with the land to a new owner, 

§ 22. Anna, ^ A ^ (Gregor :t ^) . 
Ivan, A ^ (Gregor :^ ^) . 
Rather small for his age, ^ ^M :^/hl0liM^ 

§ 23. Was burning with the desire, !g !g ^ ^.; ^ ^. 
Coolest possible manner, I^M^^M^^ft.; 

§ 34. Peter, =iSt#(A«). 



Lesson XXIX. 

PART II. 



1. The bundles made up, i^ ^ It B. 

3. Set out in a direction opposite from home, fnj 

Badly frightened, i^l^^S' 
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But not for the world would he have turned back, 

§ 4. Dumb with surprise, ^ @ ffil # ^ tb ^• 
§ 6. In the place of, ffl B f^- 
§ 13. Living soul, {^ A- 

Be none the less faithful, Jfe ft ^ &• 
§ 17. Count figures, H" ^; ^J^. 

Held on to, ^^;^ft. 
§ 19. Germany, ^. ^. 

Offandon, ^33S^*;il^. 
§ 22. Fixed in his memory, 5p IS J^ >&. 
§ 23. As much as possible, I^Jj;^^^^. 

He made himself useful to the priest, ^M^^J 

Of course, Q ^. 
Keep secret, |^ M ; ^^fkM- 
I 24. Baroness, :^ ® ^ A (IH Baron PopofE :^ S). 



Lossen XXX. 
PART in. 



§ 2. Which branched off from the main highway, 

^ in tt-B mia H} ^-; :i; in :^ E ffi±^ 8&. 

§ 3. Took no notice of, ^ g. 

§ 5. Explain the iinpulse, g »^ ^ it H. 

§ 6. Take the highway, ^ 1^ it ^f. 

§ 8. Rely upon that, M Ji M M- 

For all his title, ^. gTr n ^•, mmmmum a. 
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§ 13. Which almost choked the path, Jigs il^^i^^. 
§ 15. He was obliged to wait, ^ISt ^ # 'f* ^ M ^• 

At full speed, mmim^mm. 

Lord Baron, |? H t^. 
§ 16. Dropped upon his knees, ^ ~f. 
§ 17. Reined up his horse, 45C M; ® ^. 
§ 20. You may have done me good service, '^ ^ ^ 



Lesson XXXI. 

PART IV. 

§ 1. Came to his senses, fn Bi ; i^ |^. 

Broad daylight, g ^. 
§ 2. Bentover, it|^;^||. 
§ 8. For the love of heaven, "T^ ^; S IJ. 

Head robber, ^ ^. 

Right time, ^^ M-:tm. 
§ 9. Adullache, |§^;ift?^;2:^. 

In whispers, -gj -^ ^M-' In . 
§ 10. To learn the particulars, ^ ^B ^ !¥• 

Stopped in confusion, jh jfn 1^ Ji;. 
§ 16. A strong wish for knowledge, 'tf ^ ^ $; ^1^ 

§ 18. All 's well that ends well, ^ HIE -ft |ij ^ ^ @ 

§ 20. Poland, -i^MM- 

Three or four tongues, B.\!SM^Mm- 
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§ 21. Inasling, J|±J|^^. 

$ 22. His grandfather's notions agree with his own, 

S m 3C ;2: m M 'I^ H ^ a 4H -e-. 

Took quite a friendly interest in, ^ ;^ P -gj; gg 

Made wonderful progress, M^^Mt^AMI^' 
$ 23. Were tried, ^S. 

To commit the crime, ^E IP- 

In his favour, # H ; tH ^. 

Banished to Siberia, ^ ¥ S ffi Jt f ij 35. 

For life, 7lcjt; ,t5;t- 
§ 25. It is not for me to choose, ^^Wi^'M.M^- 

I can serve much more to your profit, ^ij ^ ^ 

§ 28. To consider the f reposition seriously, Wt^l^W. 

J 30. BoK,mm±.^&' 

It shall cost you nothing, Jiil^M©;jIfcS*© 



Lesson XXXII.' 

PART V. 
$ 1. The task he has undertaken demands hard work 
and patience, ^^ '^ :t^m, ^^MmZB 

How it came about, S^MM^- n; ^Bt i&:t^ 
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S 2. Nevsky Prospekt, Jfll jg. 

Neva, M^- 
§ 3. Alexander Ivanovitch, tS )if ig (jlfc 75 Sasha It. 

Family names, ;^ ^. 
§ 5. Fixed his plans, %, fi". 

Kept a strict watch over the Baron's life, ^ ^ 

Or, § flij. 

An urgent summons, ^1$; ^S- 
§ 7 . To be free of them, it ?t S H. 
§ 12. His pride was touched, ^ ^ ^ ^^ ;2: — S. 
§ 14. He turned deadly pale, M '&^M> ^ MMM. 
§ 16. The Emperor Alexander II., ^MSS.^ ]\iiz^s^::l. 

Suspected, ^ R; m Mi^^m^LM). 
§ 18. To make your acquaintance, :^ ^ IT ^■ 
§ 21. In one lump, —^l — ®. 
§ 22. Stepped out, {ij ^. 
$ 28. Fell at full length, M Kf *J SU ; ^ ^ ^J iffi. 
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Forty cents per book 

This series furnishes some interesting reading in cheap 
form for students outside of their required work to enlarge 
their vocabulary. The selections are interesting and cover a 
wide range of subjects. Anglo-Chinese notes at the bottom 
of each page enable the students to understand what they 
read without consulting a dictionary at every step. 
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Gliliia's N6W Gentuiy RBadeis 

By L. T. YoSN, Hanson I,ice, and Fong F. Sbc 

Compiled by Chinese 
Published by Chinese 
For the Use of Chinese 

This simple and carefully graded series of readers, consisting 
of a Primer and five books, is intended for use of Chinese chil- 
dren who begin the study of English when very young. Both 
the thought expressed and the vocabulary used have been kept 
well within the range of the pupils' interest and comprehension. 

The work progresses naturally, and the books are well 
illustrated. 

Primer and First Reader: — Lessons simple and childlike 
in diction; profusely illustrated with pictures representing child 
life in China as the little ones see it. I,essons have a variety 
of relations to the lives of the children, their games, their pets, 
their experience and environment. Exercises made up chiefly of 
drills on some elementary forms of the English language. 

Second and Third Readers:— Contain fables and stories 
that appeal to the children in all lauds. Idioms, conversation, 
and translation receive special attention at this stage of the 
work. 

Fourth and Fifth Readers: — Selections more mature in 
thought, drawn from history, science, inventions, adventures, 
etc.; vocabulary explained in English; exercises given in English 
to encourage the practical use of the foreign language. 
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Do you find that the readers from America and 
England are not suitable for your Chinese 
students ? 

The Commercial Press New English Readers 

are just what you are looking for. They are prepared 
especiallj' for the Chinese students. 

By Roy s. Anderson and Fong F. Sec. 

What some of the teachers say : 

"As regards the new books you sent us, I found the contents well 
adapted to our purpose, and I have, without hesitation, assigned the 
Commercial Press New English Readers, Vol. 1, to a class of thirty 
students." — Mr. Lai, Naval and Induatrial College, Whqngpoa, Canton. 

'fAfter looking over the books you sent us, we have come to the 
conclu^on that the Commercial Press New English Reader is the most 
preferaf)le, and I am further authorized to ask your kindness in sending 
us a complete series of it. I shall be extremely pleased to recommend it to 
the Bureau of Education, and an order for not less than one hundred sets 
will be'piven after receipt of a full set." — Mr. Lin, Bannermen's High 
School, Peking. 



Sung Kiano Middle Schooi., 
Dear Sibs: January 11th, 1910. 

Allow us to congratulate yon on your timely and valu- 
able compilation and edition of ' ' Commercial Press New 
English Readers.'-' We have read with pleasure .over Volumes 
U and 111,1 and we believe they will commend themselves to 
thoughtful teachers in China. Undoubtedly they are the best 
readers for! Chinese beginners in English. The subject-matter 
is rich and interesting ; the vocabulary at the back of the 
readers is helpful to the students; the idiomatic translation of 
English expressions and phrases is commendable; the illustra- 
tions are educative; and the typography is cleai^— readers with 
these qualities are worth publishing and worth public apprecia- 
tion. We look forward to the same success in your next 
vjOlumea. 

We are, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Zuk-vann Li. 

Kyuen-nek Lai. 
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